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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
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BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
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A Favourite Cat which lived for seventeen years with members of the same family, dying at 
last of old age. 


EDITED BY Mrs. H. H. B. PAULL. 


The Editor of this tale wishes it to be understood that the incidents and events which “ Only a Cat” 
is supposed to:relate are, to a certain point, strictly true, whether they are connected with the cat | 
himself, or the family with which he lived. A 
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Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 
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. Readings and Meditations on the Principal 
Seasons of the ChristianjY ear. 


‘* Marked by much good sense, practical i in tone, sound 
in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.” — Christian 
Advocate, v} 

“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and ? 
sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall, 
of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lord” 
Jesus Christ in His 8 all-sufliciont atonement.” — Record. 
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THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


COMPRISING 


Morning and Evening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


Prayers adapted to the Festivals of the Church, with others for Special Family Occasions, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of: the Church of England. 
Crown 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 15s." Fourtu Eprrton. In the Press. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent. Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for prey Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of oe rowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al) 
disorders of the st ih and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of a FULL IT, who are subject to Headache, 
@ 2 en ing in‘the Ears, arising from toe 
greatia flow of s othe should never be without them, as 
a a Beg 





maptoms w 1 be entirely carried off by their timely 


| For FE théte Pills are truly exoellent, removing ail 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorised the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 


Price 1s, 13d, and 2s, 9d, per Box, 





“ACE. WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


' GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


, GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
23. 9d,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty ogour, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE, D. WOODCOOK 
Lincoln House, St, Faith’s, NURWICG (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 
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AMILY MEDICINES.—It is often an anxious question in the family as to what medicine 
F may be used safely for the cotstant complxints that happen to children and grown-up 
persons, This difficulty is met by the use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’s PILLS. They are safe, 


effectual, : nd both curative and preventive. 


Sold by all Dealers in, Patent Medicines, at Is, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Hundreds of cases of 


cure accoo pany each box, 


boards, 2s. 6d. Patent mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


London: Wit114M Poors, 12a, 
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THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Peany Christian Paper in the W: qld. 


Post-free for 


Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number. 

“ Undeceived.” By Rurxu Exziorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,’ “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &e. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the Young Folks. By Miss A. E. Courtenay. 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 

THORNLEY SMITH. 
Half-hours, with Popular Preachers, 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 


THE MONTHLY PART, 





Original Stories, Narratives, .nd 
Poetry. 
New Nuggets from an Olcd Mine. 


By Rev. Quintus QuARLES. 

Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number, 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


Transatlantic 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter, 
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Now ready, PART l., price 7p., of 
The ILLUSTRATED Serial Edition 


DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN 24 PARTS. 

























































The following is an Extract from the Review of Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE @F OHRIST, which appeared in 
“THE TIMES ” of June 22, 1874 :— 


“The scenes amid which Christ’s life was passed are described with great vividness of 
illustration, and we are enabled to follow Him, as it were, from day to day, in the laborious 
work of His ministry. Dr. Farrar assumes the usual Christian interpretation, and his book is 
the most brilliant and learned exposition of it which is accessible to the modern English 
‘reader. It is full of passages not merely of beauty, but of nobility of sentiment; and an 
author must command attention who can describe the influence of the cross in such a passage 
as the following :— 


“<The effects, then, of the work of Christ are even to the unbeliever indisputable and historical. It 
expelled cruelty ; it curbed passion ; it branded suicide ; it punished and repressed an execrable infanticide ; 
it drove the shameless impurities of heathendom into a congenial darkness. There was hardly a class whose 
wrongs it did not remedy. It rescued the gladiator; it freed the slave ; it protected the captive; it nursed 
the sick; it sheltered the orphan ; it elevated the woman; it shrouded as with a halo of sacred innocence 
the tender years of the child. In every region of life its ameliorating influence was felt. It changed 
ity from a vice into a virtue. It elevated poverty from a curse into a beatitude. It ennobled 
abour from a vulgarity into a dignity and a duty. It sanctified marriage from little more than 
a burdensome convention into little less than a blessed sacrament. It revealed for the first time the 
angelic beauty of a Purity of which men had despaired, and of a Meekness at which they had utterly 
scoffed. It created the very conception of charity, and broadened the limits of its obligations 
from the narrow circle of a neighbourhood to the widest horizon of the race. And while it thus evolved 
the idea of Humanity as a common brotherhood even where its tidings were not believed—all over the 
world, wherever its tidings were believed, it cleansed the life and elevated the soul of each individual man. 
And in all lands, where it has moulded the characters of its true believers, it has crcated hearts so pure, and 
lives so peaceful, and homes so sweet, that it might seem as though those angels who had heralded its 
advent had also whispered to every depressed and despairing sufferer among the sons of man, “ Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is covered with silver wings, and 
her feathers like gold.” Others, if they can and will, may see, in such a work as this, no Divine Provi- 
dence; they may think it philosophical enlightenment to hold that Christianity and Christendow are 
dequately accounted for by the idledreams of a noble self deceiver, and the passionate hallucina:ions 
of a recovered demoniac. We persecute them not; we denounce them not; we judge them not; 
but we say that, unless all life be hollow, there could have been no such miserable origin to the sole religion 
of the world, which holds the perfect balance between philosophy and popularity, between religion and 
morals, between meek submissiveness and the pride of freedom, between the ideal and the real, between the 
inward and the outward, between modest stillness and heroic energy, nay, between the tenderest conservatism 
and the boldest plans of world-wide reformation. The witness of History to Christ is a witness which has 
been given with irresistible cogency: and it has been so given to none but Him.’ 


“There is a great demand in the present day for books which will furnish serious and 
at the same time interesting matter, and orthodox writers can render few better services to 
their faith than by presenting its familiar facts and truths in forms which will attract the 
perusal of all thoughtful or cultivated minds. Dr. Farrar’s work is an eminent example of 
an effort of this character. Few who commence it will fail to be carried on by the interest 
of the narrative; and we commend it to the best attention of our readers,” 














CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—LUCY HAREBELL, 
OF THE FLOWERS.” 


AFTER the real import of recent events was 
fully comprehended, it produced unwonted 
excitement in the family of Mr. Raggles. 
Nicholas and Amelia, for the time being, 
were really concerned for their father’s health. 
Mrs. Horrocks became quite hysterical on 
hearing the doleful news, while Mr. Horrocks 
grew more excited than when the Daily 
Trumpeter spurned his paltry bribe. He 
raved after the manner of a weak, passionate 
man, until his dependants supposed that a 
fit of apoplexy must necessarily ensue, and 
transfer their master to another sphere. There 
was one excuse which might have been pleaded 
on behalf of Mr. Horrocks—his ignorance of 
the motives weighing with his father-in-law. 
He could not appreciate the pressure brought 
to bear upon the old man. 

Mr. Raggles himself was sufficiently affected 
to require the usual panacea of Crowcombe- 
on-Sea; and having arranged for his affairs 
to proceed smoothly during his absence, this 
was the day fixed for starting. It was real 
kindness on the part of his friends to per- 
suade the old man to remove from Ashdale, 
even though removing brought but temporary 
relief. In Ashdale evil shadows appeared to 
haunt him. Turn whither he would he seemed 
to catch sight of something to worry, toawaken 
memories of defeat, or at least of false judg- 
ment. There was the Fernfield Estate flourish- 
ing as the home of Mr. James, while thousands 
sterling might have been made out of the fine 
brick earth. There was the cottage of Simkin, 
the railway guard, still standing uninhabited, 
and had done so since the departure of the 
Simkin family just as though a fatality clung 
to the premises. Then, as Mr. Raggles passed 
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to the Great Excelsior Railway station, he 
observed that workmen were renovating the 
vicarage, while others were carrying new | 
furniture into the old-fashioned rooms; and | 


seared as were the finer feelings of his money- | 
worshipping soul, he could not but uncom. | 
fortably reflect that Amelia Raggles, advised | 
by her father, had thrown away the oppor- 
tunity of being happy in that mansion, 

IX, 





But leaving the old trader to his own cogi- 
tations and the bracing air of Crowcombe- 
on-Sea, we again turn to Henton Fairlock, 
on whom good fortune continued to smile. 
In addition to a satisfactory discharge of 
other engagements he had lately ventured a 
volume of historical essays, which for a first 
book was exceedingly successful, having se- 
cured a good profit as well as a little reputa- 
tion. Besides rising in his profession he now 
inherited. property to the value of two hun- 
dred pounds a year—an unexpected windfall 
coming from a cousin of his father. This 
progress, though not equalling the rapid ad- 
vancement of Giles Leslie, sufficed to satisfy 
and even to astonish one so modest in his 
desires as Henton Fairlock. 

Henton was not one to exult over much 
in good fortune, though he now entertained 
no misgivings in regard to the future. In 
consequence of this happy change a dear 
subject involuntarily pressed itself upon his 
attention—in what relation to Lucy Harebell 
would the future find him standing? Might 
he not venture to look upon Lucy more as 
an equal than he had been accustomed to 
do? Independently of any property Lucy 
might possess, he could now provide for her 
as fora lady. In such a case would there 
be aught savouring of presumption in aspiring 
to Lucy’s hand ? 

Such were the thoughts which coursed 
through Henton’s mind, and he shaped his 
action accordingly. He now sought rather 
than avoided Lucy’s company, and Rose 
found no readier way of pleasing her brother 
than that of bringing her dear companion to 
Rose Cottage as often as opportunity allowed. 
Henton was also a more frequent visitor than 
heretofore at Ashdale Grange. So far all 
things went forward smoothly and pleasantly. 
Lucy, in the kindness of her heart, always 
gave her brother’s tutor a generous welcome, 
while Mr. Harebell never failed to show 
himself affable and pleasant. Why should 
the banker have acted otherwise? It was 
not difficult to descry the goal whither the 
course of affairs was tending, and perhaps it 
| would be wise to let well alone. 

In regard to Lucy’s future, Mr. Harebell 
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had taken counsel with his sister, when both 
agreed that it would be judicious and kind 
to allow things to run their natural course ; 
‘and with one so large-hearted as the master 
of Ashdale Grange such a procedure really 
meant giving the young people a little en- 
couragement. He would not precipitate 
matters, but should Henton and Lucy decide 
on living one for the other, it would not be 
improbable that for once in the world’s his- 
tory true love would really run smooth. It 
was even likely that Mr. Harebell would 
rejoice in seeing one exception at least to so 
celebrated a rule. 

It happened on a fine autumn afternoon 
that the inmates of the Grange gave an 
entertainment to several of their young 
friends in celebration of James Chandler's 
acquittal. There were assembled Giles and 
Rose, James and Mary Chandler, Henton 
Fairlock, besides many more of Lucy’s ac- 
quaintance, who as taking no part in this 
history it will be unnecessary to name. The 
company dined together after Mr. Harebell’s 
return from town. In the evening they made 
up a garden party in the grounds. 

A scene such as spread itself before him 
on this evening as he sat under the drawing 
room verandah, though pleasant and pretty, 
could not but awaken some pensive reflec- 
tions in the mind of Mr. Harebell. One 
who would have imparted additional grace to 
the occasion was in the grave. Then each 
young person before him was tasting the joys 
of inexperience. The world really possessed 
no rose-strewn paths corresponding to what 
youthful imaginations pictured as stretch- 
ing before them—ways abounding in bliss, 
gardens by the wayside yielding dainty fruit 
and sweetest odours. Nevertheless it is mean 
and unkind to check the buoyancy of young 
hearts merely because one’s own day for 
tasting the fresh air of the morning of youth 
has for ever passed away. So thought Mr. 
Harebell as he now determined on enjoying 
himself to the utmost, and succeeded in doing 
so. Indeed, his geniality became contagious, 
and soon extended its empire to Mrs. Hey- 
wood by his side. 

“ Henry,” said the lady, “ Lucy has really 
grown quite handsome. I am so thankful 
to find her unaffected and sensible.” 

“She is as good as sunshine in the house; 
my chief fear is that I shall make an idol of 
her,” replied the father. 

“ Lucy is her mother over again, Henry.” 

“Ay,” continued Mr. Harebell, “Lucy is the 
dearest compensation for an irreparable loss— 
the best to be expected on this side the grave.” 


Just at this moment the coming up of 
Master Henry gave a turn to the conversa- 
tion. A shade of pensiveness passed from 
the banker’s features as he commenced chat- 
ting with his son about the garden and its 
management. Henry held in his hand a 
quantity of leaves and autumn blossoms. 

“I am making a crown-wreath for Lucy, 
papa,” he said, in reply to an inquiry from 
Mr. Harebell. 

“ Are you, my boy? then gather the finest 
blossoms you can find in the greenhouse, 
and crown her queen of the flowers.” 

Henry bounded away delighted with this 
new idea, and the opportunity of carrying it 
out. 

In the meantime the partyin the grounds 
were ranged as opponents in a game of 
croquet. One contest was just finished, 
and now, when it was proposed that the 
players should change colours for another 
effort, Henton and Lucy were found to be 
missing from the company. 

Giles looked at Rose, and Rose smiled 
without exactly understanding what was in 
progress. Surmises may have arisen in her 
mind; things even more interesting than 
croquet often characterize garden parties. 
James and Mary looked as though they 
would be enlightened ; but nothing was to 
be learned further than that the two were 
walking in the park, Another game of 
croquet was now commenced, and while this 
proceeds we may follow the straying couple. 
Henton having asked Lucy to accompany 
him into the park for a few minutes’ rest, 
they were now slowly walking along the 
carriage drive. As yet nothing was said on 
the subject nearest to the heart of Henton, 
a subject about which we may believe Lucy 
herself was not indifferent, since she had 
probably put a tender interpretation on the 
change which was lately observed in Henton’s 
behaviour. They walked on, now remaining 
silent, then talking about every-day things, 
until the conversation took a sudden turn. 
‘*Miss Harebell,” said Henton, “do you 
recollect the Sunday evening when I startled 
you by unexpectedly meeting you on the 
lawn, and how I said something that made 
your eyes fill with tears, and made you run 
indoors ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Fairlock, I remember; that is 
eighteen months ago. Ithought I must have 
offended you. You became so very different 
in your behaviour afterwards.” 

“Nay, Miss Harebell,” replied Henton, 
“say rather that I was more guarded and be- 
coming in my behaviour afterwards. Ithen and 
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there set a restraint on myself—hard to bear, 
it is true, but necessary, as I thought. I found 
myself attracted by one with whom I could 
never hope to associate as anequal. I feared 
being enslaved by a passion which I had no 
right to entertain.” 

“You speak in enigmas, Mr. Fairlock.” 

“Do I, Miss Harebell? then I will make 
myself better ufiderstood. I loved you 
eighteen months ago as I love you still; 
but, thinking myself in fault for daring even 
to think of you as being anything else to 
me than my benefactor’s daughter, I 
smothered my passion. I am very glad now 
to think that I was enabled to do so, for I 
did think of resigning my appointment in 
the family. When I compared your position 
with my own humble lot, and remembered 
the relationship in which I stood to your 
connexions, it seemed that any idea of 
winning your affections would be sheer 
impertinence. I determined, therefore, not 
to be influenced by selfish motives, and so 
kept myself at a safe distance from you. 
Since that day, however, my position has 
altered for the better. My prospects are 
still improving, and as it is not improbable 
that I may become something like your 
equal in social position, I now ask you to 
cast in your lot with me in life. Do you 
consent ? or do you, as I still think you may 
reasonably do, look for more than I can 
offer ?” 

This was a declaration perfectly in keeping 
with Henton’s character. Lucy was con- 
scious that her heart responded; still she 
remained silent and looked perplexed. 

“Do you hesitate, Miss Harebell ? forgive 
me if I have been indiscreet,” Henton now 
added. 

“You have not done wrong unless you are 
wronging yourself,” Lucy answered at length. 
“T can assure you I do not undervalue your 
kind preference ; but I do think you may 
find some one better suited for you, and for 
your walk in life. This isnot affectation. I 
really think so, Mr. Fairlock.” 

“Tt will be the sorest disappointment of 
my life should you continue to think so, 
Miss Harebell.” 

“Do you really mean that, Mr. Fairlock ?”’ 
Lucy answered ; “ that pains me, for I know 
you are not given to exaggeration when 
speaking about your own feelings. Donot, I 
beseech you, allow me to throw a shadow 
across your path. ‘There are many other 
girls more worthy of you than I, though 
perhaps not every one would be so self- 


As she spoke Lucy withdrew her hand 
from her companion’s arm to wipe away the 
tears which filled her eyes. 

““ Miss Harebell!” cried Henton, “ what 
interpretation am I to put upon all this? 
Seriously, though, are you turning from me?” 

“ Which is the nobler, Mr. Fairlock, to follow 
conscience or the inclinations of one’s own 
weak heart in a question like this?” was the 
reply. ‘ But we will not continue this subject 
now. Papa shall advise both of us; I am 
not equal to deciding now.” 

“ And you will abide by his decision ?” 

“ His advice shall certainly be honoured in 
this as in all other questions concerning my 
happiness,” answered Lucy. 

“Then for the present I will say no more,” 
said Henton. 

The full moon was rising as the two returned 
to the garden to find Giles, Rose, and some 
others triumphing over having been of the 
winning party in the lastgame. Then Henry 
and the gardener were employed in decorating, 
or in illuminating with coloured lamps, a cedar 
tree onthelawn. They were also hanging up 
some stars with initials at the corners, repre- 
sentative of such devicesas “ M. C, and J.C.” 
“G. L. and R. F.” 

“ Good,” cried Henry, viewing the satisfac- 
tory effect of the illuminations. Then step- 
ping up to his sister he continued, “ Lucy, 
we wanted you just now to advise us about 
the way of hanging up the lamps, and you 
were not to be found. We have not done a 
motto for you because we have no one to 
couple your name with. Yet see here! I 
have worked this crown-wreath for your hair. 
Mr. Fairlock, you are taller than I am, sir; 
please to crown her queen of the flowers.” 

“ Thank you, Henry, you are a dear boy,” 
said Lucy, blushing, while Henton placed the 
leaves, blossoms, and roses in her hair and 
around her temples ; “ I am unable to repay 
you what your compliment is worth to me.” 
“To see you pleased is payment enough,”, 
said Henry, as he ran away to another part 
of the grounds. 

Not until after midnight did the company 
separate. When house and garden were 
again quiet, Lucy thought of the event of the 
evening, and sought divine direction in her 
own room, purposing to mention the affair to 
her father on the morrow. Henton returned 
to Rose Cottage with his sister, Mary, and 
James Chandler. He was rejoicing in the 
prospect of really winning Lucy after all, the 
pride of his life, and in these joyful anticipa- 
tions his faithful confidant shared. “ Work 





denying as I can be for your sake.” 


and wait; work to win her,” had hitherto 
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been his motto, and he thought that his prize 
never appeared more beautiful than on that 
autumn evening when he crowned her queen 
of the flowers. 

Some few days after the events just narrated 
Lucy and Henton were walking together in 
the grounds of Ashdale Grange, and it was the 
first time they had met since the young tutor’s 
avowal of affection. The young lady was 
somewhat shy and taciturn at first, for she 
knew that a final answer was now expected. 

* T’ve spoken to your father, Miss Harebell, 
and, considering that my prospects are fast 
improving, he offers no objection to my suit. 
T have no doubt that you have spoken to him 
yourself,” said Henton. 

“Yes, Mr. Fairlock, I have done so,” re- 
plied Lucy, blushing deeply as she looked 
fixedly on the ground. 

“Then I have now only to ask you what 
are your own feelings,” continued Henton. 
“ It is a momentous question to answer, but 
I am hoping that in your own mind you are 
decided.” 

Lucy listened without making any reply, 
and the two walked on in silence until 
they came to a spreading oak, under which 
was a rustic seat whence a view of the road 
leading to Rose Cottage was obtained. Lucy 
turned aside to rest on the chair, while her 
companion stood on the grass watching the 
birds, which seemed to be at play in the 
branches. Henton again broke silence :— 

“I feel that I am asking a great deal, but 
I could not ask less, and I could not have 
rested had I stifled my passion.” 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Fairlock, forgive my 
rudeness in not answering you before; I was 
just thinking what my mother would have 
said were I able to ask her advice.” The 
tears filled Lucy’s blue eyes as she again 
relapsed into silence. 

“From what I know of your mother I 
could with confidence trust myself in her 
hands were she with us now on earth,” 
teplied Henton. 

“Tam quite sure you could have done so 
—I know she would have liked you,” said 
Lucy, in a low tone. 

“You feel then that she, your dearest 
earthly friend, would favour my suit were she 
here to be consulted?” asked Henton. 

“T have no doubt of it,” Lucy answered, 
the confession bringing the crimson to her 
cheeks. 

“Then I may claim you as my own?” said 
Henton, taking Lucy's hawd in both his own. 
“‘You-consent ?” he added, as Lucy showed 
no disposition to shrink from his advances. 


lowed her example. 


“‘What more can I say, Mr. Fairlock? I 
very highly esteem you,—how much I cannot 
trust myself to say just now,” answered Lucy. 

“Then you are mine at last, the gift of 
Providence to a very undeserving man, but 
one nevertheless who will duly value the 
treasure in his possession,’’ cried Henton 
as he seated himself by Lucy’s side. “The 
toils of years are rewarded when Lucy 
Harebell, the greatest earthly prize I could 
set my heart upon, is mine.” 

“ She is content to be yours,” Lucy went on 
to say ; “ and now that we have arrived at this 
stage, Mr. Fairlock, there is no harm in my 
confessing that I have all along watched your 
progress with interest and admiration.” 

“ Well, to do myself justice, I have worked 
hard and I have persevered,” replied Henton, 
“and I believe I might have been more ,ad- 
vanced than I am had it not been for my 
cousin’s troubles. I am quite aware that my 
abilities are rather commonplace; if I am to 
make headway it must be by sheer plodding.” 
“ As for that, I think you are quite clever, 
I assure you,” Lucy said, and in a tone which 
showed that she was more at ease than she 
had been hitherto. “I am quite glad to 
think that your cousin has been righted ; how 
interested my father was in the case!” 
“Your father rendered us great assist- 
ance,” answered Henton. “But see 
yonder!” he added, pointing towards the 
park gate. Lucy looked up, and saw Eliza 
Sprint standing at ease, and resting with both 
arms on one of the bars. 

“ You may come in, Miss Sprint; we shall 
be glad to speak with you for a minute,” 
cried Lucy. 

‘“‘T happened to glance this way, and when 
I saw who was on the seat I could not help 
standing to admire you before I went on,” 
said Eliza, as she entered the park, and 
approached to where the lovers were sitting. 
“ May heaven bless you both, and may you 
both live long to bless each other.” 
“Eliza!” exclaimed the young, lady in a 
rebuking tone, and again blushing deeply. 
“Ah, my dears, there need be no secrets 
between you and a poor lone woman like 
me,” continued the intruder. “I’ve known 
for more than a year past that on some one 
happy day Henton Fairlock would marry 
Lucy Harebell. What a happy world this 
would be if no more unequal thiugs than this 
ever happened in it! Poor Spendel! to 
think that 42s heart should be torn, after he 
has helped us so nobly ! ” 

Lucy laughed outright, and Henton fol- 
“ One need never hide 
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anything from you, or feel reserved and so on 
in your presence ; for you get all our secrets,” 
she said, addressing the tall figure on the 
grass. “ But what about Mr. Spendel, Eliza? 
is he heart-broken ?” 

“All but dead, as the saying is; he’s a 
martyr to his passion for Amelia Raggles.” 

“ Does Miss Raggles know of this?” asked 
Henton. 

“Not she, or she would be the first to die, 
it’s my belief,” Eliza continued. ‘“ Why, the 
girl would jump over hedges and ditches, go 
through fire, water, or any other element, 
after a smart young bank clerk like Charles 
Spendel.” 

“What is the hitch, then? I’m becom- 
ing nervously curious,” said Lucy. 

“ Just this,” replied the other; “ Charles 
supposes that the part he has taken in the 
late affair of James Chandler will have 
created a prejudice against him, so that he 
dare not show his face in the family. I’m 
going to smoothen a path for him.” 

“Just like you, Eliza: how will you do 
it? You are always seeking somebody’s 
welfare,” remarked Henton. 

“I don’t exactly know how I shall go to 
work, but I'll find out a way.” Then Eliza’s 
eyes seemed to gleam with pity as she added, 
“That family is a perfect puzzle to me. I 
believe the old fellow will overshoot his mark 
some day. Yes, I believe a crisis is not very 
far off.” 

“Why do you think so?” inquired 
Henton, eyeing the speaker with increasing 
curiosity. 

“ Hasting to be rich!” replied Eliza, 
“hasting to be rich! what can it all end in 
but ruin either in this world or the next? 
But don’t let me brush away the bloom from 
your earthly joys; the sweet will turn to 
bitter in your mouth quite soon enough.” 

With these words Eliza turned into the 
path leading to the gate, and in another 
minute was out of sight. Both Henton and 
Lucy were glad that they had seen her, for 
in spite of her eccentricities, Eliza commanded 
the respect of everybody at Ashdale Grange. 
To real offenders her words might sound 
harsh and uncouth, but others knew her to be 
both kind and honourable. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE COOMBE MUDDLETON 
GRAND COPPER MINING COMPANY. 


SomE days after she appeared to Henton 
and Lucy in the park, Eliza Sprint repaired 
to the lodgings of Mr. Spendel, in Quellum 


bank clerk happened to be alone—a fortunate 
circumstance, as will appear when we under- 
stand the nature of Miss Sprint’s mission. 

“Charles Spendel, I hope I see you well; 
are you in better spirits?” she asked, as the 
servant ushered her into the room, where the 
gentleman addressed sat in an easy chair, 
drinking tea,and reading the Dad/y Trumpeter, 
his legs resting on another chair. 

“‘ Miss Sprint, I beg your pardon!” cried 
Mr. Spendel, throwing the paper aside, start- 
ing to his feet, and handing the lady a chair. 
“Oh yes, I’m in tolerably good spirits ; I 
ought to be, we’ve won the game.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s all gone by ; I don’t mean 
that; I’m given to understand that you’ve 
got a heart, and that of late it’s been of some 
trouble to you,” said Eliza, looking straight 
into Mr. Spendel’s eyes. 

“Well, I may as well tell you,” replied the 
clerk, “for you are sure to know, whether I 
tell you or not,—I have a little love cross to 
bear. I’m afraid time alone will ease me of 
its burden.” 

“T know a girl just about your age who 
daily carries another cross—one precisely 
corresponding to yours. Why not relieve 
one another?” inquired Eliza. 

Mr. Spendel knew the: character of his 
visitor too well not to perceive that she was 
pointing’ to somebody well known to himself. 
Who could that person be but Amelia Raggles? 
“ Do you refer to any of my old friends at 
Ashdale?” he asked. “James Chandler’s 
affair has done for me in that quarter—hang 
the lawsuits! if it wasn't cruel I’d say hang 
the lawyers too!” 

“ Amelia likes you, and the old man is too 
much taken up with his money-grubbing to 
interfere,” said Eliza. “ You may rely on my 
word,” 

“But that precious Nicholas would be a 
tough enemy.” 

“If you can take him any new ideas likely 
to forward his road-sand speculations he will 
make an idol of you.” 

“* Not a bad prospect for a fellow when all 
things are considered,” said Mr. Spendel, 
showing symptoms of exhilaration by rising 
and walking to and fro in the room, with his 
hands in his pockets,—“ not so bad ; I half 
believe now that I was born beneath a lucky 
star. Miss Sprint, you’re a jolly good fel— 
a first-rate good sort, [ mean to say. Yes, 
lll make way somehow,” he added after a 
pause, during which he had paced the room 
at least six times; “it’s not creditable for a 
bank clerk to be obstructed by straws.” 
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“ Amelia is a good girl, and is worth your 
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winning even though she were never to re- 
ceive a penny,” chimed in Eliza. 

“ Bother the money! I’m not hankering 

after that; it’s my belief that Amelia never 
will be heiress to twopence,” cried the young 
gentleman with great energy. “Ay, ay, but 
that’s a sore point: old Raggles hates me 
mortally on another account.” 

“You paid him out of the bank, and 
laughed in his face when he wanted to beg 
his way in again,” remarked Eliza. 

“Capital, my worthy seer!” cried Mr. 
Spendel, clapping his hands in delight. 
“I’ve declared over and over that you know 
the secrets of all London, those of the banks 
excepted, and now I believe you know them 
as well. You are quite right ; the old fellow 
will never forgive me; my sardonical civility 
to him at the bank left an impression on his 
very soul.” 

“ But has he lost any money?” 

“No; but he and Cheatem are at it again 
on ’change with those precious Combe Mud- 
dleton shares,” said the young man, “ the 
most extraordinary ‘ bull’ conspiracy I ever 
heard of. The shares are rising every day, 
and no paper but the Daily Trumpeter has 
raised a warning voice.” 

“Nicholas Raggles will overshoot his mark 
yet,” said Eliza. 

“ Bound to be ruined unless he clears out 
before the grand collapse, which will be here 
before long,” Mr. Spendel continued. ‘“ Only 
to-day we refused £5,000 worth of these 
mine shares, which a party offered as security 
for an advance.” 

“You're running away from the subject, 
my good sir,” said Eliza. 

“Pardon me, Miss Sprint, so I am ; bother 
the mine!” replied Mr. Spendel. “ Let me 
see, where had we got to? You said Amelia 
is a nice person. ‘The fact is, she’s a gem of 
a girl, She served poor Giles Leslie out; but, 
poor thing, she couldn’t help herself, and 
perhaps she was justified after all in looking 
out for something a little more elevated in 
the social scale than a clergyman.” After 
delivering these sentiments Mr. Spendel con- 
tinued to pace up and down the room at a 
vigorous pace. “ There is one mystery about 
these things I can never get over,” he added 
after another pause. “I can never under- 
stand how it happens that these first-rate 
girls have such curious-tempered fathers.” 

“*Have you never found a sweet apple on 
a crabbed, twisted tree?” asked Eliza. 

“If I’m not as deaf as a crab she’s hit 


member, Miss Sprint, that your twisted tree 
bears some fruit after its own nature—to wit, 
our sagacious road-sand reclaimer.” 

“True, and such eyesores set oft to more 
advantage what is fair and beautiful,” an- 
swered Eliza, 

“Good again!” cried the clerk. ° “ If now 
you were only a young man instead of an 
old wo—a middle-aged lady I mean, what a 
splendid figure you might cut in a bank!” 

‘ My business is over, and, Charles Spendel, 
may Heaven speed you in every honourable 
adventure that you may undertake!” said 
Eliza, preparing to leave without heeding 
the chivalrous compliments that were paid 
her. Presently the clerk saw her turn the 
corner of Quellum Street on her homeward 
way. 
“A noble soul in a rough shell,” said Mr. 
Spendel to himself, as he still looked through 
the window on to the dingy thoroughfare. 
“ But the worst of her is that she seems able 
to see through and through a fellow.” 

“ A light-brained, well-meaning simpleton,” 
soliloquized Eliza as she hastened onwards. 
“T said I’d do him a good turn to reward 
him for helping a good cause, and now I’ve 
done it my conscience is clear.” 

This action of our eccentric friend in regard 
to Amelia Raggles may require a word of ex- 
planation. In the eyes of Eliza the children 
were not answerable for the sins of their 
parents, and hence the low opinion she 
entertained of Mr. Raggles and Mr. Nicholas 
in no way biassed her judgment in regard 
tou the daughter and her step-mother. She 
wished to do “a good turn,” as she ex- 
pressed it, for Mr. Spendel, and she did that 
which she knew he would most appreciate. 
Nearly all who knew Eliza were ready 
to confide to her either their joys or their 
sorrows, and Amelia Raggles was no excep- 
tion to the common rule. With a keenness 
of vision, characteristic of her nature, this 
‘lone woman” had discovered in what the 


hitch consisted ; she removed it by one stroke, 


and gladdened two kindred hearts. 
In hastening to the close of our history it 


will not be necessary to enter into details 


respecting every adventure of those who 
share the part of actors. In regard to the 
proposal made by Henton Fairlock to Lucy 
Harebell, it will suffice to add to what has 
already been said that the sequel was entirely 
auspicious. Mr. Harebell told Lucy that if 
her choice leaned towards Henton, he thought 
Henton was one who would strife to promote 





the mark again!” exclaimed Mr. Spendel, in 
a seeming ecstasy of admiration. ‘But re- 





her happiness ; and he furthermore believed 
that Lucy would find any conscientious 
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scruples groundless, because their tastes were 
quite in harmony. Accordingly Lucy Hare- 
bell was now understood to be the betrothed 
of the young writer, and Mr. Harebell freely 
consented to receive Henton as his future 
son-in-law, 

From these things it will now be necessary 
to turn attention to what was occurring else- 
where. The quiet watering-place of Crow- 
combe-on-Sea, because dull in the briskest 
season, had only few changes to report, be- 
yond the fact of there being not so much sand 
as usual in the harbour—a circumstance which 
was engaging the attention of Mr. Nicholas 
Raggles ; for next to road-sand, that gentle- 
man supposed sea-sand made up the second 
leading question of the age. The fishing 
season at Crowcombe had been unusually 
prosperous, and visitors said that the air 
seemed to be even more bracing than ever 
before. 

After a few weeks’ sojourn and rest in his 
marine residence, Mr. Raggles slowly reco- 
vered from the reducing experience of the 
previous months, and the fine weather of the 
now late autumn still continued to exercise a 
beneficial influence upon his health. Besides 
favourable weather, other healing agencies 
were in operation. Some rare opportunities 
of making money were now occurring. Since 
leaving Ashdale Mr. Raggles had more than 
replenished his coffers for the amount paid 
to James Chandler. 

Compensation for previous ill fortune came 
about on this wise. For years past Mr. 
Cheatem had acted as the legal adviser of 
Mr. Raggles. Mr. Cheatem also frequently 
advised his client in the business of invest- 
ment, and frequently did so to advantage, as 
the narrative has shown during its course. 
During the whole term of his professional 
life Mr. Cheatem derived peculiar satisfaction 
from dabbling in the money market, and 
from lending his assistance in starting new 
companies, meanwhile always taking care to 
withdraw at the proper moment with large 
profits. 

The principal thing now being worked by 


| the Taunton lawyer was that highly specula- 


tive enterprise known on the Stock Exchange 
as the Coombe Muddleton Grand Copper 
Mining Company. Mr. Cheatem had been 
sufficiently fortunate to purchase a number of 
additional shares at fifty per cent. discount, 
and these having doubled in value by rising 
to par, the cautious dealer sought a buyer 
without putting them in the open market, 
thinking he should realize an extra two per 
cent. by choosing his own purchaser. Mr. 





Raggles had already made his usual “ throw,” 
but there was no reason why he should not 
embark more largely in so promising an 
enterprise. 

Mr. Cheatem despatched a note to his old 
friend at Crowcombe-on-Sea respecting this 
extra parcel of shares. In the said note the 
lawyer carefully explained the manner of the 
rise, working, present profits, and future 
prospects of the Coombe Muddleton Grand 
Copper Mining Company, though all this had 
been sufficiently explained before. The 
writer also gave his ripest opinion on mines 
in general, and on copper mines in particular. 
Were Mr. Cheatem not pressed for capital by 
undertakings from which he could not imme- 
diately disengage himself, he averred that he 
would not dispose of those Coombe Mud- 
dleton shares at any price. Sell! of course 
he would not sell, when the quantity of metal 
found was well-nigh unprecedented, was rich 
in quality, and showed no signs of diminution. 
There was a possibility, indeed, of the shares 
rising to a fabulous value ! 

Having in times past so frequently listened 
profitably to his friend's advice, Mr. Raggles, 
after due deliberation, consented to invest an 
additional sum of ten thousand pounds in 
the famous mine. The immediate result was 
such as any greedy speculator would have 
desired. Soon the shares were at a premium. 
Then they were in demand! They were 
eagerly inquired after! Still they rose five 
or ten pounds a day, until their market value 
was actually double what Mr. Raggles paid 
down to the Taunton lawyer a few weeks 
previously. As an interested spectator of the 
progress of the company, Mr. Cheatem now 
blamed himself for his haste in disposing of 
the property. The seller might repent ; but 
what about the fortunate buyer? So unex- 
pected and sudden a replenishing of his 
stores acted like a generous medicine to re- 
establish health and good spirits. Mr. Raggles 
became unwontedly cheerful. He walked 
about Crowcombe cliffs, and round over 
Crowcombe sands, as though the buoyancy 
and energy of youth had returned. He ate 
more heartily. He slept more soundly, and 
if he now talked in his slumbers at all, his 
observations, directly or indirectly, referred 
to the Coombe Muddleton Grand Copper 
Mining Company. 

The shares continued to rise. It was con- 
fidently asserted in well-informed monetary 
circles that the coming dividend would 
amount to thirty per cent. per annum. Mr. 
Raggles grew so excited that, though he 
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anything patiently besides copper and mines ; 
and this disposition of mind continued until 
his wife sincerely wished that they had never 
heard of one or the other. Mrs. Raggles, 
being a meek and amiable person, had much 
to bear in her every-day life, and so in this 
as in other instances she must needs be 
patient and hope for the best. Yes, more 
than ever must she be patient now, since her 
husband. unable to rest at Crowcombe-on- 
Sea, must be away, he said, to London. The 
old man decided on returning to Ashdale, so 
as to be near the metropolis, and thus to be 
in a better position to look after the import- 
ant business connected with the Coombe 
Muddleton Grand Copper Mining shares, 

“ Remember, Nicholas, you are incurring 
the perils of those who will hasten to be 
rich,” quietly remarked Mrs. Raggles on the 
morning of her husband’s departure for 
Ashdale. “ You seem to have exchanged your 
cool calculation for a mad desire after money.” 

“Ina few weeks from this time we shall 
be rich enough. I will then have done 
with money-making for ever.” 

Mr. Raggles went to London. He found 
the shares to be still rising. Eager inquiries 
after them were still plentiful. The yield of 
copper promised to be unparalleled. The 
very shares Mr. Raggles now possessed could 
be sold at one hundred and twenty pounds 
premium! They cou/d be sold indeed, but 
they were not going to be sold. The life- 
guiding maxim of their holder was, Never 
part with a first-class property. Dispose of 
Coombe Muddleton stock in such times as 
had then fallen upon the money market? 
Such an action would awaken the merriment 
of all keen-sighted traders! It would be 
childishly injudicious! It would be killing 
the goose which was laying the golden eggs! 

Being naturally of a warm temperament, 
Mr. Raggles became even more excited in 
London than he had been at Crowcombe- 
on-Sea. He talked continuously on one 
subject. He felt as though he must be on the 
move. He called at Mr. Horrocks’s new West 
End shop, and having received tidings of his 
father-in-law’s good fortune, Mr. Horrocks 
received the successful speculator in a most 
affectionate manner— the pill-maker’s donhomie 
being stimulated by the notion that the old 
man looked ten years older than he did before 
the trial of James Chandler. From the 
warehouse of Mr. Horrocks, whom our crafty 
friend gladdened by a half-promise of lending 
a hundred pounds or so if business continued 
to flourish, the eager old man hurried towards 


house on Cornhill. To the vision of his 
excited client Mr. Cheatem appeared to be 
provokingly cool and collected. He was 
actually drinking coffee, and intently perusing 
an article in the Zimes on the water supply 
of London, as though nothing unusual were 
agitating the market—as though no such 
corporation were in existence as the Combe 
Muddleton Grand Copper Mining Company ! 

“‘What about copper shares to-day, 
Cheatem?” he cried, apparently grudging 
the time occupied in the customary saluta- 
tions. ‘‘ The Zimes reports another rise, I see ; 
but the Dazly Zrumpeter, a paper whose 
opinion I never value, rather depreciates the 
prospects of the company.” 

“Ay, still rising!” replied the lawyer. 
The dividend will be even higher than was 
supposed a week ago. It will be forty per 
cent., I’m told. What will you say to forty 
per cent., Raggles? A pretty substantial 
answer to newspaper cavils, I fancy.” 

“ Ay, ay, I should rather think so,” replied 
the other. “You speak like the judicious 
man that you always were. A good perma- 
nent investment, do you think ?” 

“Why, no,” replied Mr. Cheatem, “I 
was a little hasty in letting mine go as I did ; 
but to you, in the present feverish state of the 
market, I do not hesitate to say, sell !” 

Usually the retired trader paid every atten- 
tion to any words spoken by his legal adviser. 
He did not now show a disposition to act as 
on former occasions. Blinded as he was by 
the copper mania, he put a sinister interpreta- 
tion on advice which was honestly sincere. 
It appeared obvious to his diseased vision 
that the lawyer was chagrined at having too 
readily parted with a valuable property. 
Then, besides, only on the day previously, 
as was rather accidentally discovered, Mr. 
Cheatem was himself a buyer. How could 
his actions be reconciled with his words? 
Mr. Cheatem said, sell ; but were he to speak 
according to honest conviction would he not 
say, buy ? 

Bidding his friend a hasty good morning, 
Mr. Raggles next called at the offices of an 
eminent firm of stock and share brokers, 
Messrs. Bostick and Carl, of the - Royal 
Exchange. Entering the large folding-doors, 
he nodded familiarly to a clerk whom he 
recognised. Of course, the first question 
asked directly related to Combe Muddleton 
transactions. 

“ They're not to be had for love or gold— 
one hundred and fifty premium!” said the 
man, scarce raising his eyes from the ledger 
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“ To be sure ; yes, certainly—quite natural 
with such a mine,” answered Mr. Raggles. 
“Ts Mr. Bostick or Mr. Carl in?” 

Mr. Bostick, senior member and con- 
trolling genius of the celebrated firm of 
Bostick and Carl, stock and share brokers, 
Royal Exchange, London, now entered the 
office. He was a shrewd-looking man, a 
little above the middle height, who not only 
rubbed his hands as though he would wear 
out the skin, and spoke fast, but he had a 
way of leaving out words at the beginnings 
or endings of the sentences, leaving you to 
fill up the vacuum as he went along. He 
now carried a bundle of papers in his hand, 
which were hastily distributed to the clerks 
with a few words of instructions in each 
instance. Then the great broker deigned 
to notice his waiting customer. 

“Ah, Mr. Raggles—morning. Quite well ? 
Fortune’s favourite, I see. Selling out or 
buying in?” 

“What would you advise. Mr. Bostick ?” 

“ Now really, you, my good sir, you ave too 
serious though. ‘Truth is, I’ve no leisure to 
advise customers. Work for them—must 
find their own wits—must advise themselves. 
Too great a responsibility in times like 
these. Coombe Muddleton’s your favourites ? 
Wish to sell or wish to buy? Seller ? Order 
shall be executed in an hour. Buyer? 
Parcel just in—two hundred shares, one 
hundred and fifty premium.” 

The countenance of Mr. Raggles became 
flushed with burning excitement. Two hun- 
dred shares at one hundred and fifty per 
cent. premium? Such a purchase would 
require all the money he was worth. Should 
he make the venture for the Account, they 
would be sure to rise! Should he double his 
fortune, and then give up this sort of thing 
for ever? He stepped aside, ostensibly to 
look at the lists posted up in the office, but 
in reality to conquer his own indecision. 
The better part of his nature condemned 
this daring transaction. His knees trembled, 
while the words and figures, which he pre- 
tended to be reading, swam before his eyes. 
Then all remaining scruples were suppressed. 
The thirst for gold overcame all higher 
motives. Money had been the idol of his 
life, and now in his old age it seemed to be 
a necessity of existence that money, which 
he could never use, should still be heaped 
together. He had not now the physical 
strength to make wealth honourably, as he 
might have done fifty years ago, and so he 
must take to gambling. He stepped forward 


“Mr. Bostick, I will—yes—I, I will take 
that parcel of Coombe Muddletons.” 

“Enter!” cried the broker, in what ap- 
peared to his customer to be a tone of mar- 
vellous nonchalance. “Mr. Raggles, two 
hundred Coombe Muddletons—a hundred 
and fifty premium. Good morning, Mr. 
Raggles.” 

Mr. Bostick passed rapidly into the street. 
His customer stood staring vacantly at what 
were to him columns of swimming letters 
and figures. The die was cast indeed. He 
had risked his all, and in ten days would 
come the settling day for the Account, 

After the completion of this little transac- 
tion, Mr. Bostick walked at a brisk pace as 
far as Cornhill, where, in the coffee-room of 
a house in Prime-court, a gentleman was 
awaiting his arrival. This “party,” as the 
great stockbroker himself would have called 
him, was no other than Mr. Crinkle, late city 
editor of the Daily Trumpeter, and whose 
inglorious fall had occasioned much talk in 
commercial circles. Though not a wealthy 
man, he traded largely in stocks, and chiefly 
for the Account. 

“ All out of hand—your Coombe Muddle- 
tons, I mean ; you’re the luckiest ‘bull’ on 
Change !” cried Mr. Bostick. 

“ Good—not so bad ; but still, you must 
remember, Bestick, that I gave seventy-five 
premium, and I've not had a wink of sleep 
free from nightmare since I’ve held them,” 
answered Mr. Crinkle. 

“Mere business anxieties; born to be 
lucky,” said the broker. 

“What, now, do you really think of this 
mine, Bostick—in confidence, you know ?” 
asked the other. 

“Impossible to say; fact is, I ought not 
to give an opinion: dozens of people have 
asked the same thing ; refused them all.” 

As Mr. Bostick uttered these disjointed 
remarks he was engaged making some calcu- 
lations in pencil on a leaf of his pocket-book. 

“‘ Nay, nay, I won’t have that ; your honest 
verdict, for old acquaintance sake,” insisted 
the late city editor. 

‘Impossible to say, I tell you ; but, if you 
won’t let a fellow off, highly speculative—a 
most dangerous game,” said Mr. Bostick, as 
he now brought his calculations to a close. 

“T breathe freely when I think I’m out 
of the fray,” continued Mr. Crinkle. “ My 
honest opinion is, we shall have a grand 
bubble-bursting before many weeks. This 
rage after a thing makes me nervous. I 
dream of South Sea Bubbles and all that kind 
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eh, Bostick ?” he added, looking up quickly 
into the face of the broker. 

“No, for the Accourt,” dryly returned Mr. 
Bostick. 

“For the Account!” cried Mr. Crinkle, 
starting up on his feet and looking very red 
in the face; “then how do you know that 
I’m not a ruined man? If the collapse 
comes before settling day, the fellow will turn 
out a defaulter.” 

“Be easy ; don’t do business in that way. 
Ruined man, Mr. Raggles, in fact!” replied 
Mr. Bostick in an unmoved manner, which 
favourably contrasted with the excitement of 
his friend. 

The bare mention of the name of Mr. 
Raggles appeared to have the effect of sending 
poor Crinkle into an ecstasy besides merely 
restoring his confidence. He begged Mr. 
Bostick’s pardon on account of any seeming 
rudeness, and said he himself ought to have 
known better,—“ Cheatem of Taunton is the 
guiding genius of the whole scheme, and 
Raggles is a sort of under general. Bostick, 
what’s the meaning of this wholesale buying 
up of shares?” 

In his usual curt way the stockbroker de- 
clared that he could not tell what was in the 
wind. It might be merely a further move 
of the “bull” conspiracy, or it might be that 
Raggles had lost his head, and was making 
one final mighty “throw” which should eclipse 
all others of his life. 

“ How did he seem? Did he come about 
the business in a matter-of-fact, business- 
like way?” Mr. Crinkle inquired. 

“No; he looked excited, tremulous, and 
half-desperate, I may say,” said the broker. 

“That old fellow has bitten a good many 
in his time; I suspect his own turn will come 
on some of these fine days,’”’ remarked the 
fortunate seller as he took his hat to follow 
the broker into the street. “But don’t let 
us anticipate evil, eh, Bostick? We should 
be sorry for anything to happen, and for 
such highly respectable people to burn their 
fingers—eh, Bostick ?” 

As Mr. Crinkle repeated his interrogative 
he laughed ironically, and rather energetically 
nudged his companion in the ribs, which 
action had the immediate effect of awaken- 
ing the broker from one of his frequent fits of 
abstraction. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, ‘‘ of course the pro- 
perty may be all right; just a little risky, 
that’s all. Anyhow you're safe. The luckiest 

bull’ alive, as I said before.” 

By the time that Mr. Bostick again reached 


the morning papers were published, and the 
still favourable accounts which some of them 
contained concerning the Coombe Muddleton 
mine caused the shares to advance another 
two or three pounds. The stockbroker 
regarded the mania as something really 
extraordinary, and he was able to think of no 
satisfactory explanation. Stillin his own mind 
he was convinced that the business was a gi- 
gantic ‘bull’ conspiracy, having Mr. Cheatem 
for its directing genius. On his return to the 
office in the Royal Exchange Mr. Bostick 
found a lady of advanced middle age waiting 
to see one of the principals. It was no other 
than Miss Jane Fairlock, the sister of the late 
Ashdale pastor. Miss Fairlock, who possessed 
a few small investments, had caught the 
mining mania, and thinking that Coombe 
Muddleton shares would be sure to pay ex- 
travagant interest, she desired to “sell out” 
her other property, and invest wholly in the 
mine. As personal friends, Bostick and Carl 
had frequently advised on former occasions, 
and she wished to have their opinion in the 
present instance. 

“ Refused advice in twenty cases ; but not 
being a cruel man, I say keep your money,” 
cried Mr. Bostick. 

“But everybody says it’s such splendid 
property,” urged the lady. . 

“* A ‘bull’ conspiracy, the more likely story,’ 
replied the broker. 

“‘Then it would be unwise just to buy a 
couple of shares?” asked Miss Fairlock, in a 
way that showed that she was loth to turn 
away from the tempter. 

“ Madam I ama personal friend, and won’t 
be responsible for your ruin,” said the other. 

The broker’s tone of peremptory decision 
settled the business ; Miss Fairlock returned 
to Paddirigton green disappointed, but yet 
convinced that she had been faithfully advised. 
On reaching home she asked her brother-in- 
law to define the meaning of a Stock Ex- 
change “ bull,” and Mr. Chandler replied that 
a bull in a field and a “bull,” in the market 
were equally dangerous animals. 

It plainly appeared to far-seeing or only 
ordinarily discerning people that a crisis of 
some kind was approaching. The day might 
be put off for months, or it might arrive in a 
few weeks, or in as many days. The road to 
riches is atthe best a slippery highway, on 
which some may hold their own while many 
fall. Speculators, who will hasten to be rich, 
tread a still more dangerous way, along which 
are pitfalls and precipices innumerable, such as 
may escape the notice of the most wary, and 
hurl into irretrievable ruin the most self- 
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satisfied adventurer. ‘The crisis arrived even 
sooner than either Mr. Spendel or Messrs. 
Bostick and Carl anticipated; Miss Fairlock 
had reason to feel grateful for the blunt 
honesty of the plain-spoken broker, that had 
warned her to steer awayf rom the breakers, 
and even Eliza Sprint became interested in 
the machinations of ‘ bulls” and “ bears” on 
the Stock Exchange. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—SETTLING “FOR THE 
ACCOUNT.” 


THouGH the trial was over as well as the 
necessity for remaining in seclusion, Mr. 
Dool still remained the guest of Charles 
Spendel, while, greatly to the surprise of the 
humble inhabitants in the Taunton suburb, 
the clerk’s cottage remained uninhabited. 
The secret as to Mr. Dool’s whereabouts, 
however, was no longer preserved ; for most 
persons now knew him to be in London, and, 
since the end of his going thither was accom- 
plished, many were able to guess why he 
suddenly removed from home. Whatever 
spiteful feelings might be harboured towards 
him by his late employer and Mr. Raggles, 
counted for little, as any action they might 
have wished to take was hindered by fear. 
It was now believed that a real case of col- 
lusion and plotting might have been made 
out against Messrs. Raggles and Cheatem 
had not the payment of James Chandler's 
money been accepted as a compromise. 

Yet, understanding exactly how matters 
stood with David Dool, Mr. Cheatem would 
have been glad to overlook the past since it 
was a difficult thing to replace a servant who 
had been a confidant and right-hand, as it 
were, during two years. Mr. Dool was of a 
different mind, however. In a moment of 
weakness he fell, and, overclouded with re- 
morse, he shrunk from again settling in the 
West. He sent for James Chandler, and ex- 
plained every particular of his temptation 
and fall, while asking for the forgiveness 
which James freely accorded. Nevertheless, 
repentance did not come too late; for, had 
he not held back from the trial, Mr. Dool 
would, even to his own peril, have exposed 
the whole nefarious business. 

Another question on which the repentant 
clerk entered with Mr. Spendel related to the 
future. Mr. Dool was turned of sixty years 
of age, and, though not wanting a hundred 
pounds or so, did not as yet think of retiring 
from business. In the meantime he insisted 
on sharing the expense of living at Quellum 
Street, even though Mr. Spendel as strongly 


insisted that the service done to a friend’s 
cause was sufficient remuneration for him. 
In regard to future business operations any 
hasty action was thought to be unadvisable. 
It would scarce be proper for Mr. Dool 
to think of accepting another appointment, 
though he might perhaps commence some 
sort of business on his own account. The 
chief obstacle in his way was Mr, Dool’s 
solitary situation—so he himself thought. 
Mr. Spendel’s idea was—though he did not 
express his opinion—that his friend’s age 
was the principal drawback. The bank 
clerk lost all his jocularity while referring 
to this subject. “If now that daughter of 
yours would turn ap, Mr. Dool, she would 
be the one to help us,” he remarked. “She 
is a most unaccommodating woman to keep 
in the background so long.” 

This remark was made one evening after 
the two had been conversing about the future 
as usual, Mr. Dool only answered by wiping 
away the tears which filled hiseyes. He did 
not, at any rate, anticipate any such fortune 
as that referred to by Mr. Spendel, though 
nobody could tell what would happen. 

While these two friends were planning 
and hoping for the best, James Chandler 
removed his quarters to Edinburgh for the 
purpose of attending the University classes, 
preferring that course to studying at the 
English Nonconformist colleges. Giles Leslie 
would have liked to see James turn his face 
towards the Church of England, but James 
did not believe he should ever become an 
Episcopalian, though he admired as much as 
any one what was excellent in the national 
Establishment. 

The general aspect of affairs’ at Ashdale 
Grange was altering also. Henton was now 
Lucy's recognised suitor, and the days of 
each passed more smoothly than do the days 
of the majority of lovers. The former times 
of horticultural recreation seemed to have 
returned ; for rather frequently, now, Thomas 
Norton found himself assisted not only by 
Miss Lucy and Master Henry, but by Mr. 
Fairlock, also, as of old. Never before had 
the grass looked so trim and green, the 
standard roses never blossomed so beautifully 
as they had done during the past summer. 
From these things we again turn to chronicle 
more sombre events which were occurring 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Raggles returned home from the city 
on the day we last saw him there, but neither 
rested nor slept. Both Nicholas and Amelia 
noticed that their father was much excited 
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eh, Bostick ?” he added, looking up quickly 
into the face of the broker. 

“No, for the Accourt,” dryly returned Mr. 
Bostick. 

“For the Account!” cried Mr. Crinkle, 
starting up on his feet and looking very red 
in the face; “then how do you know that 
I’m not a ruined man? If the collapse 
comes before settling day, the fellow will turn 
out a defaulter.” 

“ Be easy ; don’t do business in that way. 
Ruined man, Mr. Raggles, in fact!” replied 
Mr. Bostick in an unmoved manner, which 
favourably contrasted with the excitement of 
his friend. 

The bare mention of the name of Mr. 
Raggles appeared to have the effect of sending 
poor Crinkle into an ecstasy besides merely 
restoring his confidence. He begged Mr. 
Bostick’s pardon on account of any seeming 
rudeness, and said he himself ought to have 
known better,—“ Cheatem of Taunton is the 
guiding genius of the whole scheme, and 
Raggles is a sort of under general. Bostick, 
what’s the meaning of this wholesale buying 
up of shares?” 

In his usual curt way the stockbroker de- 
clared that he could not tell what was in the 
wind. It might be merely a further move 
of the “bull” conspiracy, or it might be that 
Raggles had lost his head, and was making 
one final mighty “throw” which should eclipse 
all others of his life. 

“How did he seem? Did he come about 
the business in a matter-of-fact, business- 
like way?” Mr. Crinkle inquired. 

“No; he looked excited, tremulous, and 
half-desperate, I may say,” said the broker. 

“That old fellow has bitten a good many 
in his time; I suspect his own turn will come 
on some of these fine days,” remarked the 
fortunate seller as he took his hat to follow 
the broker into the street. “But don’t let 
us anticipate evil, eh, Bostick? We should 
be sorry for anything to happen, and for 
such highly respectable people to burn their 
fingers—eh, Bostick ?” 

As Mr. Crinkle repeated his interrogative 
he laughed ironically, and rather energetically 
nudged his companion in the ribs, which 
action had the immediate effect of awaken- 
ing the broker from one of his frequent fits of 
abstraction. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, “‘ of course the pro- 
perty may be all right; just a little risky, 
that’s all. Anyhow you're safe. The luckiest 

bull’ alive, as I said before.” 

By the time that Mr. Bostick again reached 


the morning papers were published, and the 
still favourable accounts which some of them 
contained concerning the Coombe Muddleton 
mine caused the shares to advance another 
two or three pounds. The stockbroker 
regarded the mania as something really 
extraordinary, and he was able to think of no 
satisfactory explanation. Still in his own mind 
he was convinced that the business was a gi- 
gantic ‘bull’ conspiracy, having Mr. Cheatem 
for its directing genius. On his return to the 
office in the Royal Exchange Mr. Bostick 
found a lady of advanced middle age waiting 
to see one of the principals. It was no other 
than Miss Jane Fairlock, the sister of the late 
Ashdale pastor. Miss Fairlock, who possessed 
a few small investments, had caught the 
mining mania, and thinking that Coombe 
Muddleton shares would be sure to pay ex- 
travagant interest, she desired to “sell out” 
her other property, and invest wholly in the 
mine. As personal friends, Bostick and Carl 
had frequently advised on former occasions, 
and she wished to have their opinion in the 
present instance. 

“ Refused advice in twenty cases ; but not 
being a cruel man, I say keep your money,” 
cried Mr. Bostick. 

“ But everybody says it’s such splendid 
property,” urged the lady. : 

“A ‘bull’ conspiracy, the more likely story,’ 
replied the broker. 

‘‘Then it would be unwise just to buy a 
couple of shares?” asked Miss Fairlock, in a 
way that showed that she was loth to turn 
away from the tempter. 

“ Madam I ama personal friend, and won't 
be responsible for your ruin,” said the other. 

The broker’s tone of peremptory decision 
settled the business ; Miss Fairlock returned 
to Paddirigton green disappointed, but yet 
convinced that she had been faithfully advised. 
On reaching home she asked her brother-in- 
law to define the meaning of a Stock Ex- 
change “ bull,” and Mr. Chandler replied that 
a bull in a field and a “bull,” in the market 
were equally dangerous animals. 

It plainly appeared to far-seeing or only 
ordinarily discerning people that a crisis of 
some kind was approaching. The day might 
be put off for months, or it might arrive in a 
few weeks, or in as many days. The road to 
riches is atthe best a slippery highway, on 
which some may hold their own while many 
fall. Speculators, who will hasten to be rich, 
tread a still more dangerous way, along which 
are pitfalls and precipices innumerable, such as 
may escape the notice of the most wary, and 
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satisfied adventurer. ‘The crisis arrived even 
sooner than either Mr. Spendel or Messrs. 
Bostick and Carl anticipated; Miss Fairlock 
had reason to feel grateful for the blunt 
honesty of the plain-spoken broker, that had 
warned her to steer awayf rom the breakers, 
and even Eliza Sprint became interested in 
the machinations of ‘ bulls” and “ bears” on 
the Stock Exchange. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—SETTLING “FOR THE 
ACCOUNT.” 


THouGH the trial was over as well as the 
necessity for remaining in seclusion, Mr. 
Dool still remained the guest of Charles 
Spendel, while, greatly to the surprise of the 
humble inhabitants in the Taunton suburb, 
the clerk’s cottage remained uninhabited. 
The secret as to Mr. Dool’s whereabouts, 
however, was no longer preserved ; for most 
persons now knew him to be in London, and, 
since the end of his going thither was accom- 
plished, many were able to guess why he 
suddenly removed from home. Whatever 
spiteful feelings might be harboured towards 
him by his late employer and Mr. Raggles, 
counted for little, as any action they might 
have wished to take was hindered by fear. 
It was now believed that a real case of col- 
lusion and plotting might have been made 
out against Messrs. Raggles and Cheatem 
had not the payment of James Chandler's 
money been accepted as a compromise. 

Yet, understanding exactly how matters 
stood with David Dool, Mr. Cheatem would 
have been glad to overlook the past since it 
was a difficult thing to replace a servant who 
had been a confidant and right-hand, as it 
were, during two years. Mr. Dool was of a 
different mind, however. In a moment of 
weakness he fell, and, overclouded with re- 
morse, he shrunk from again settling in the 
West. He sent for James Chandler, and ex- 
plained every particular of his temptation 
and fall, while asking for the forgiveness 
which James freely accorded. Nevertheless, 
repentance did not come too late; for, had 
he not held back from the trial, Mr. Dool 
would, even to his own peril, have exposed 
the whole nefarious business. 

Another question on which the repentant 
clerk entered with Mr. Spendel related to the 
future. Mr. Dool was turned of sixty years 
of age, and, though not wanting a hundred 
pounds or so, did not as yet think of retiring 
from business. In the meantime he insisted 
on sharing the expense of living at Quellum 
Street, even though Mr. Spendel as strongly 





insisted that the service done to a friend’s 
cause was sufficient remuneration for him. 
In regard to future business operations any 
hasty action was thought to be unadvisable. 
It would scarce be proper for Mr. Dool 
to think of accepting another appointment, 
though he might perhaps commence some 
sort of business on his own account. The 
chief obstacle in his way was Mr, Dool’s 
solitary situation—so he himself thought. 
Mr. Spendel’s idea was—though he did not 
express his opinion—that his friend’s age 
was the principal drawback. The bank 
clerk lost all his jocularity while referring 
to this subject. “If now that daughter of 
yours would turn ap, Mr. Dool, she would 
be the one to help us,” he remarked. “She 
is a most unaccommodating woman to keep 
in the background so long.” 

This remark was made one evening after 
the two had been conversing about the future 
as usual. Mr. Dool only answered by wiping 
away the tears which filled hiseyes. He did 
not, at any rate, anticipate any such fortune 
as that referred to by Mr. Spendel, though 
nobody could tell what would happen. 

While these two friends were planning 
and hoping for the best, James Chandler 
removed his quarters to Edinburgh for the 
purpose of attending the University classes, 
preferring that course to studying at the 
English Nonconformist colleges. Giles Leslie 
would have liked to see James turn his face 
towards the Church of England, but James 
did not believe he should ever become an 
Episcopalian, though he admired as much as 
any one what was excellent in the national 
Establishment. 

The general aspect of affairs at Ashdale 
Grange was altering also. Henton was now 
Lucy's recognised suitor, and the days of 
each passed more smoothly than do the days 
of the majority of lovers. The former times 
of horticultural recreation seemed to have 
returned ; for rather frequently, now, Thomas 
Norton found himself assisted not only by 
Miss Lucy and Master Henry, but by Mr. 
Fairlock, also, as of old. Never before had 
the grass looked so trim and green, the 
standard roses never blossomed so beautifully 
as they had done during the past summer. 
From these things we again turn to chronicle 
more sombre events which were occurring 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Raggles returned home from the city 
on the day we last saw him there, but neither 
rested nor slept. Both Nicholas and Amelia 
noticed that their father was much excited 
about something and ate little, yet they knew 
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nothing of the daring speculation in which 
the whole of the family property was em- 
barked. The truth was, their father, now 
that he was a little cooled down and had 
leisure to reason with himself, sincerely re- 
gretted his venturesome action. Repentance 
came too late, however. The bargain was 
concluded, the shares were purchased for 
the Account, and the day of settlement 
alone could show what would be the result. 
All was sure to be right, the speculator ar- 
gued in his own mind. Yes, all was sure to 
come right, though the transaction was too 
large—ay, too large. He would never launch 
out so heavily again. 

Then, on the morning following the pur- 
chase of the two hundred shares, as Mr. 
Raggles sat taking breakfast, he inwardly 
reproved himself on account of foolish weak- 
ness in having spent a night of nervous un- 
rest. The world was going on quite as usual, 
if he would but take things easily. Lying 
open before him was a letter from Crow- 
combe-on-Sea, detailing the events of the 
day before, and the writer spoke of the 
benefit and enjoyment she hoped her hus- 
band would derive from the change of air 
and scene. Concerning those Coombe Mui- 
dleton shares, what though they had only 
risen one pound at the close of business on 
the previous day, they were reported of as 
being still in demand. The Dai/y Trumpeter 
might continue to depreciate the mine, but 
then the Daily Trumpeter was no authority 
on monetary affairs. The stock was genuine 
as gold, Mr. Raggles argued with himself, 
and he would sell out, when he could do so, 
at one hundred and sixty pounds premium, 
or when he éould realize ten per cent. for the 
present trouble and worry. 

At last settling day came, and as the stock 
was still quoted at three per cent. below the 
price at which Mr. Raggles decided he would 
sell, he raised the money to pay down the 
price by depositing his deeds and valuables 
at his bank; but as the shares still showed 
signs of rising, he left the order with Bostick 
and Carl to sell whenever they touched one- 
hundred and-sixty premium. All seemed 
going on right, and he congratulated himself 
on soon getting clear of the busihess with a 
handsome profit. 

In the meantime, some weeks after these 
transactions, our shrewd acquaintance Eliza 
Sprint was in Ashdale, and this time not as a 
visitor. She had lately removed into this 
suburban district, and now was never seen 
abroad in the character of a pseudo-pedlar, 


some end to answer, the guédnuncs said, in 
her having gone about as she did. Be that 
as it may, Eliza was now moved by a passing 
curiosity to hear of certain things about 
which Mr. Nicholas Raggles could speak with 
some authority. How did her mother’s old 
master bear up, for example? Did Amelia 
regret the loss of Giles Leslie? Was Mr. 
Nicholas himself as much of an enthusiast as 
ever? Wishing to become in a measure en- 
lightened, Eliza sallied forth with a basket on 
her arm, for she also wished to make a few 
purchases. She entered the warehouse of 
Raggles and Son, and having taken a seat at 
the counter, commenced taking observation. 

The junior partner stood at the counter 
engaged in closely inspecting a sample of 
cloth. Eliza was not entirely unknown to 
Mr. Nicholas, though the latter was unac- 
quainted with the personal character of one 
who in. his eyes appeared to be a peculiar 
woman. Neither did he know anything of 
the manner in which she had interferred with 
his father’s business, and of the influence she 
exercised over him. Of the ignorance of 
Mr. Nicholas on these points Eliza was well 
aware, or she would not have hazarded the 
present errand. Never in a very bad humour, 
Mr. Nicholas now appeared to be in even a 
genial temper. Recognising his customer as 
a person whom he had occasionally met in 
the Ashdale lanes, he pleasantly nodded a 
“ good afternoon,” 

“That is a-fine piece of cloth, sir,” Eliza 
remarked, after returning this civ salutation. 

“Quite a superior article at the price, 
ma’am—only fifteen shillings a yard,” was the 
reply. 

“T’ll take a yard of that, Mr. Nicholas.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am.” 

“ Talking of cloth, Mr. Nicholas, that 
reminds me,” added Eliza. “ Last night, as 
I was drinking a cup of tea, nice and quiet 
by myself, I beguiled the time by reading 
one of your pieces in the newspaper. And I 
said to myself, ‘It’s wonderful what schools 
do for people now-a-days—it really is. Only 
to think of a young fellow like that writing 
for a paper.’ That's what I thought to my- 
self. Why, you can’t be more than thirty- 
five, Mr. Nicholas?” 

The junior partner smiled modestly as he 

proceeded to measure and cut the cloth. 
Ignoring the reference to his age, he replied 
to the compliments in the blandest tones. 
“‘T suppose, ma’am, you refer to my tenth 
article on the Road-sand question in the 
Ashdale Gem,” he said. 

“Yes, I think it was something about 





as in former days. There must have been 
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sand; but, to tell the truth, I missed the 
meaning for wondering at the talent which 
gushes out of that headpiece of yours.” 

“TI fear, ma'am, that you are too flat- 
tering,” replied Mr. Nicholas. “Yet, you 
know, we young, fellows are under an obliga- 
tion to do what we can to help our inferiors. 
Ars longa, vita brevis, as the saying is, though 
I dare say, now, you don’t know the meaning 
of that, Miss Sprint ?” 

“ Bless us all; Mr. Nicholas,” replied Eliza, 
raising her hands, “ you never mean to say 
such words have a meaning at all?” 

‘“‘ They mean this, ma’am,—Art is long, but 
time is short, A very becoming sentiment for 
all prudent persons to treasure in their minds. 
Had I not opened my ears to this kind of 
wisdom I should have remained ignorant of 
many important things, and especially in 
regard to this question of the utilization of 
road-sand. I have learned to oppose oppo- 
sition, and in spite of obstacles to make my 
way. Indeed, if I may be allowed to say so, 
my experience has illustrated the justice of 
the saying, Audi alteram partem, which 
means, ma’am, //ear the opposite side.” 

“ Wonderful only to think about !” replied 
Eliza, with an expression of countenance 
intended to be in keeping with her surprise. 
“A great responsibility, Mr. Nicholas, in 
having such. a head as yours on one’s 
shoulders.” 

“We're all answerable for such talents as 
we possess, ma’am.”’ 

“ The very thing they said in church last 
Sunday. How do you like our new vicar, 
Mr. Nicholas ?” 

Mr. Nicholas would not venture an opinion, 
for fear of being judged uncharitable. Yet 
he was not above depreciating the reputation 
of Giles by a speaking shake of the head. 
He also hinted that Mr. Leslie’s marriage 
would tell against him. 

Eliza remarked that perhaps Mr. Nicholas 
might be right. He understood such matters 
better than she did. 

“How does your father bear up, Mr. 
Nicholas?” was the next inquiry. “I heard 
that he has had a deal of worry of late. Is 
Miss Amelia well ?” 

“‘ Father has been grossly persecuted, and 
defrauded too, I may say,” said the other. 
“ My sister is not what she used to be either. 
She grows thinner without any apparent 
reason.”’ 

“Dear souls! so then they have suffered 
from pain and worry ?” 

“That they certainly have,” continued 
Mr. Nicholas. “At one time I thought 








fathex’s constitution would have given way, 
so great was the strain put upon it by per- 
secuting enemies.” 

“Has he come round again?” inquired 
Eliza. 

“Oh yes, and he has been taking very 
kindly to business for one of his years. 
Occupation, you know, ma’am, kills care.” 

Eliza was about to make another remark, 
when her quick eye caught sight of the form 
of Mr. Raggles himself in the doorway, be- 
tween the shop and the sitting-room in the 
rear, The old man was too excited to recog- 
nise his quondam acquaintance, which was, 
perhaps, as well for both parties. But was 
that trembling form really her mother’s old 
master? A pallor overspread his features 
and he seemed to be about to fall to the 
floor. He was making an effort to speak, 
but the words refused to come. He was 
only able to exhibit a paper he held in his 
hand, and to cry out in a faint voice, 
* Nicholas !” 

Nicholas ran forward, led his father back 
again into the little parlour, and in some 
alarm inquired what was the matter. Mr. 
Raggles turned his eyes towards a paper 
which he had just thrown upon the table. 
He then looked up imploringly at his son, as 
if craving forgiveness for something he dared 
not mention. 

Unable immediately to comprehend what 
news could have thrown his sire into such 
distress, Nicholas turned to the sheet of 
paper upon the table, in hopes that he should 
therein find a clue to the mystery. This he 
found to be a telegram from Bostick and 
Carl, z. ¢.,— 

“ Great fall and panic in Coombe Muddle- 
ton shares. Mine reported to be failing. 
Come at once and give instructions.” 

Because only half enlightened, Nicholas 
was still unable to comprehend the extent of 
the mischief which had been wrought. He 
was aware that his father owned a large 
amount of Coombe Muddleton stock, but his 
knowledge did not reach to anything more 
particular. He now understood that heavy 
losses were inevitable, without at all antici- 
pating anything more serious. 

How different were the emotions of the 
father! With despair clouding his brow, and 
with a fainting sickness chilling his heart, he 
hurried away to the office of Bostick and 
Carl. The first person he there encountered 
was Mr. Cheatem, who with his usual self- 
possession was reading the telegrams in an 
evening paper. 

“ Ah, Raggles, my dear fellow, and how 
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are you?” said the lawyer, not raising his 
eyes sufficiently to notice the agitation of his 


client. “An unexpected collapse this. What 


a fortunate thing I advised you to sell out! 
Sold mine a week ago, and am just waiting 
for the money.” 

While thus speaking Mr. Cheatem con- 
tinued to read his paper, and remained in 
blank ignorance of the now ruinous condition 
of his client’s affairs. After once giving 
advice, the provincial lawyer never supposed 
that the counsel would not be honoured. 
He took it for granted that the shares had 
been sold, and that his friend was safe. All 
this was well understood by Mr. Raggles, who 
managed to ask if all the horrid reports were 
true which were flying about. 

“True? my good sir, the market is glutted 
with Coombe Muddleton stock at seventy- 
five per cent. discount!” cried the lawyer, 
looking up at last from his paper. ‘The 
great vein, supposed to be so extensive, has 
suddenly failed. To-morrow is the fort- 
nightly settlement, too, come round again. 
There will certainly be a crop of suicides to- 
night !” 

Even now Mr. Cheatem did not perceive 
the cruel effect which his words produced. 
As for Nicholas Raggles, the ruined specu- 
lator, he stayed neither to hear nor to say 
more. Feeling as though madness were 
already inflaming his brain, he turned and 
left the office to hurry towards the Great 
Excelsior Railway, which would take him 
back to Ashdale. The streets were to him a 
scene of confusion. The houses seemed to 
be turning round, and to have their windows 
crowded with mocking spectres, who made 
sport of present agonies. 

“ Ruined at last!” groaned the old man. 
No sooner had he spoken than the words 
seemed to come and go like animate creatures 
which could inflict pain by leaving a sting. 

“RUINED AT LAST !”’ he repeated, and even 
while speaking the words seemed to be struck 
out of the ground by the hoofs of ten thou- 
sand horses. Even the bells of a neighbour- 
ing church, while really sending forth joyful 
peals, were apparently ringing in mockery. 
Those pleasant changes, which were pro- 
mising life-long happiness to a bride in lace 
and orange blossoms hard by, to Mr. Raggles 
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were but an echo of black thoughts within. 
Those laughing bells were publishing the 
bitter news to the whole town: With what 
strange plainness they rang out their mes- 
sage !|— 

“* Ruined at last is Nicholas Raggles!” Now 
a variation occurred. ‘ What, what were they 
saying? You did strike her! You did strike 
her!” The chimes were making merry over 
the guilt of bygone days. 

“ It’s a lie ; she died of heart disease,” said 
the self-accused, as he wiped his streaming 
face and hurried impetuously onward, 

Then the bells changed suddenly, and re- 
peated more loudly than ever, Ruined at /ast 
is LVicholas Raggles. What new horror was 
this? His anguish was set to music! The 
bells were mocking at his guilt, and were 
laughing one to the other that he had fallen 
never to rise again ! 

Whichever way he turned, the fallen specu- 
lator found no relief for his throbbing brain. 
The very engines on the Ashdale railway 
appeared to be acquainted with what had 
happened. They shrieked tidings of their 


|passenger’s ill fortune in reply to distant 


signals! Porters and guards apparently 
shouted the same horrid thing at every sta- 
tion; and as the train drew up alongside 
the Ashdale platform the brakes on the car- 
riage wheels, in a lengthened groan, reiterated 
the same doom— 

“* RUINED !” 

Eliza Sprint had become informed of her 
old master’s predilections for embarking in 


|hazardous schemes, and she remarked that 


he was surely fated, since his reputed cool- 
ness had given place to a mad desire to be 
richer. When she saw him enter the shop 
pale and agitated Eliza readily divined the 
cause of the old man’s grief, especially when 
Mr. Nicholas, on returning to the counter, 
said that unfavourable news from the City 
was affecting his father. Eliza also saw Mr. 
Raggles some hours later, when he returned 
from London on that dreadful afternoon of 
the panic, and from his paleness and wild 
stare she judged that the worst—ruin—had 
come. 

“All is so far well, wrong is avenged,” 
she said ; ‘ but we were not a day too soon 
in getting the money—not a day too soon !” 
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Next day the company was called out under 
arms. I took care not to attend. It was 
indeed said that nothing further would be 
required of them than to keep order in their 
own quarter, but it was impossible not to 
mistrust the incapacity of the chiefs, the per- 
versity of many of the men, and the folly of 
nearly all. I therefore remained at home, 
and applied myself to my literary work as I 
had done at the beginning, going out only 
when absolutely necessary, or in order to 
observe the physiognomy of the town, which 
sustained its sullen indifference. The circu- 
lation in the streets was active, but the 
lassitude and uneasiness of the people was 
very apparent. The Committee, which was 
the original cause, and the Commune, which 
was the issue of this agitation, were already in 
a state of discord, and the newsvenders were 
crying through the streets, “ The Committee 
unveiled!” The present was sad, the future 
dark, a struggle of arms was impending, and 
one began almost to wish for it, as it was im- 
possible but that sooner or later it would 
break out. " 

On Saturday, the 1st of April, we heard 
the sound of cannon; on the 2nd the firing 
was still more constant; about two o'clock 
in the afternoon of that day I was passing 
along the quays on the left side of the river, 
and stopped at a short distance from the 
Pont Royal, where a group of people were 
standing making their observations as they 
watched a battalion of the National Guard 
marching along the opposite side, and taking 
cannon with them. Several of the men had 
turned back, and others were running after 
them endeavouring to fetch them back. It 
was plain that all were not going of their 
own free-will. ‘Those fellows are going to 
let themselves be cut up,” said a voice near 
me in the crowd. “And it would be no 
more than they deserve,” I added. “Very 
true,” rejoined the man. Other remarks 
were made, and it was easy to see from their 
tone that the people were afraid of openly 
expressing their opinion, and that they 
needed to be reassured and feel confident of 
support before they would say out what they 
thought. This had been the case from the 

















ONE MONTH UNDER THE REIGN OF THE COMMUNE. 
BY LEON FEER. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


outset, and the evil was only increasing. 
“Had they really wished it,” I said again, 
“all this might have been avoided.” “ True,” 
was the reply, “ but they feared the effusion 
of blood.” 

On returning home I was told that my 
battalion had been engaged at Courbevoie, 
and that several men had been wounded. 
Later I heard that nearly all the men of my 
company had run for their lives, the captain 
at their head. This conduct on the part of 
the captain did not astonish me. He was 
wholly unfit to act in such circumstances. 
The battalion, moreover, had been led into 
the engagement under false pretences ; it had 
been led to believe that it was only to form 
a piquet, and it had been engaged against its 
will. The officers and men were to blame. 
They had but one thing, and a perfectly 
simple thing to do; this was to remain in 
their own quarter, and absolutely refuse to go 
beyond it. I had foreseen that some folly of 
this kind would be committed, and had care- 
fully abstained from taking up arms for any 
purpose. It was in the hopes of making the 
voice of reason heard that I had attended the 
meetings, and also to have an opportunity of 
judging of the tone and spirit of my company, 
which, although not good, was not altogether 
bad. If the party of order had only had a 
centre, the majority would have rallied round 
it; such a centre not existing, it rallied round 
the insurrection. 

Some days later I received the intimation 
that my company and even my battalion had 
been dissolved. Two men of the company, 
honest, industrious workmen, came to tell me 
that they had succeeded in getting work, and 
would belong no longer to the national guard ; 
they, along with several of their companions, 
were to give up their muskets that very even- 
ing. I thanked them for their information, 
but told them that my intention was not to 
give up my musket to the insurrection; on 
the contrary, I meant to keep it, in order, if 
possible, to use it in the good cause when 
opportunity offered: this I was perhaps more 
at liberty to do than they, for as I was 
receiving no pay, my name was not written 
in the registry of comptability, whilst they 
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having received their pay regularly during 
the whole of the siege were better known, 
and were likely to be more remarked. Some 
days later, I think it was on the 11th, I was 
crossing the bridge of the Saints-Péres, and 
met a detachment of the national guards ; 
some of the men’s faces seemed to be familiar 
to me, but I did not pay much attention. 
Dear as had been to me the sight of the 
national guards, marching and under arms 
for the defence of their country, so was it 
revolting and grievous to me now to see them 
as they defiled through the streets to the hurt 
and dishonour of the country. One of these 
national guards, however, stepped out of the 
ranks, and coming towards me addressed me 
in a friendly tone. I now recognised the 
very man whom I had heard during the first 
week of the Commune relating his story of 
how he had paid a visit to Belleville and 
Montmartre to see what the heroes of the 
Commune were really like, and how he had 
been disgusted with what he saw there. I 
had not expected to meet him in their ranks. 
I was afterwards told that the battalion which 
was dissolved at the commencement of hos- 
tilities had been reorganized, and was now 
composed .of elements more favourable to 
the insurrection ; they had elected as captain 
that sub-lieutenant who desired “the welfare 
of all” (strange was the fashion in which he 
set about obtaining it !): the lieutenant had 
formerly been a sergeant, and had given ex- 
cellent instruction during the first period of 
the siege, at which time he appeared to be 
well disposed ; he had been highly indignant 
against the Lyonnese, who after the 4th of 
September had raised the red flag, and at 
the time of the first attempt to take the Hotel 
de Ville he had said that, workman though he 
was, he would willingly send a ball through 
the head of Flourens ; lastly, I heard that the 
man who had spoken in such terms of indig- 
nation of the “ requisitions ” which he had 
witnessed, was now, if not exactly adorned 
with the greatest quantity of lace, yet one of 
the men who was most listened to in this 
newly organized company. Thus was it that 
evil passions, need, want of employment, and 
the consequent necessity of yeceiving pay, 
bewilderment, and a stupid enthusiasm, com- 
bined with that success which is always sure 
of attracting partisans to form the battalions 
of the Commune. By hindering the re- 
establishment of labour, by hurling invectives 
against the royalists, and crying out in 
favour of that republic of which. under pre- 
text of saving it, they were really the ruin, 
by employing terror and intimidation, it ac- 





quired support, which the party of order 
and good sense, had it only been able to 
organise itseil, might have counted in its 
ranks, 

That organization, however, became 
more and more difficult to effect. A fresh 
attempt was made to save both order and 
the republic by means of the republican 
association which had been formed during 
the first week of the insurrection, and 
soon after put a stop to by that 
pretended arrangement which disarranged 
everything. It was resumed under a some- 
what new form, but its short duration was too 
easy to foretell. The placards freshly posted 
up were lacerated or torn down from the 
walls, and not long afterwards it was 
announced in the papers that the generous 
author of this project, subjected to continual 
disturbance by domiciliary visits, had been 
obliged to quit Paris, and had with difficulty 
escaped from the bandits of the Commune. 

The struggle meanwhile continued with 
more ardour than ever ; the cannon growled 
without intermission. On the gth I went 
as far as the Arc de Triomphe, from which 
one could see the bombs thrown by the army 
of the Government. Their whizzing sound 
struck on the ear, a cloud of white smoke 
filled the air. From time to time a panic was 
produced amongst the groups assembled 
around the Arc de Triomphe ; it was feared 
that the bombs might possibly reach so far,— 
by some persons it was affirmed that they had 
already fallen in the vicinity, but the crowd 
of curious spectators was not the less compact. 
The next day the Arc de Triomphe was 
deserted ; scarcely any one was to be seen 
along the whole length of the Champs 
Elysees ; even the most curious kept at a 
considerable distance, whilst the more prudent 
formed a line as far back as the entrance to 
the avenue of the Champs Elysées. I scarcely 
think they saw much; it seemed to me there 
was little to observe beyond the noise of the 
cannon, and the remarks more or less worth 
listening to of the spectators. On Tuesday 
evening the rattling of firearms was heard ; it 
continued for a considerable time, until 
drowned by the louder noise of the cannon, 
and excited much emotion. The newspapers 
had spoken of Mac Mahon taking the com- 
mand on that very day, and a sharp attack was 
now momentarily expected. The Commune 
announced on the following day that they had 
victoriously repulsed a very serious attack, 
whilst on the other hand the Government 
declared that no attack from their side had 
been made, and that the Communists had fired 
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into the air. At the very beginning of the 
struggle the Communists had announced 
in one of those furious proclamations in 
which they so excelled, that the “ royadists” 
of Versailles had made an affack ; the word 
attack was thrice repeated and printed in 
large characters. It has been demonstrated, 
on the contrary, that the aggression came 
from the side of the Commune, who imagined 
that it would be as easy to enter Versailles 
as it had been for the Federals to enter the 
‘Hotel de Ville in Paris. The phenomenon 
of Tuesday evening recurred on the follow- 
ing days, but without producing the same 
effect. Nor was it long before the violent 
and penetrating noise was heard from the 
battery erected at the Trocadero, which was 
to dismantle and bring to dust the Fort of 
Mount Valerien, but which only succeeded 
in demolishing Puteaux and Suresnes, and 
in checking the admiration of the Parisians 
for military sounds. The physiognomy of 
the city became more and more gloomy ; the 
sound of the cannonade produced a most 
painful impression, less on account of the 
harm which it could effect (for by many 
the noise of the artillery of the Trocadero 
was regarded as a mere amusement of the 
generals of the Commune) than on account 
of the continuance of the struggle, the end 
of which could not be foreseen, and which 
it was much feared was still very far off. 
The opinion of some who belonged to the 
party of order was that the army of the Go- 
vernment could not enter Paris. Many left 
the town, and I was strongly advised to do 
the same. On the 13th or 14th I made an 
attempt to leave on foot, taking the way by 
one of the gates near the Chapelle St. Denis, 
where, however, the drawbridge was raised, 
and noone was allowed topass without an order 
from the military authorities. All the others 
who presented themselves with the purpose 
of leaving the city were directed to the gate 
of Aubervilliers. Thither I went also. A 
considerable number of persons were there 
awaiting the moment of departure. We had 
towait for about a quarter of anhour. Before 
the drawbridge was let down, the women were 
made to pass first in order, through the inner 
barrier, which was well guarded; the men 
were then permitted to follow. The elder 
men were allowed to pass on without diffi- 
culty: from the others a /aisser-passer was 
demanded. I had none, and was obliged, 
therefore, to retrace my steps. A couple of 
days later, on Sunday, the 16th, a decree of 
the Commune authorized the departure of 


that of forty. I was a few months past forty, 
and at liberty consequently to leave according 
to the decision of the Commune. There 
was nothing, therefore, now to prevent my 
following the advice of many of my friends 
who were anxious that I should leave. Never- 
theless I was considerably perplexed; for 
several reasons I did not wish to quit Paris, 
and yet there were stronger reasons urging 
me to go. Chief amongst these was the danger 
of being forced by the Commune to march 
under its ignoble flag, with no choice left but 
to be assassinated by the drunken wretches 
by whom it was supported. Finally I made 
up my mind to leave, and on Monday, the 
17th, I put my project into execution. 

It was by the Northern line of rail that I 
succeeded in getting away. I took a ticket 
for St. Denis first. There was a consider- 
able crowd at the station, pressing and 
crushing one another in their eagerness to 
reach the place where the tickets were given 
out. Many of these persons, however, were 
not definitively leaving Paris; I heard several 
of them saying that they were going to spend 
a few days in the country to enjoy the fresh 
air, take a wander through the green fields, 
and geta short relief from the horrors and 
anguish of the siege. They were weary of 
the cannonade, of the songs of the Commune, 
and of the sight of the red flag. I travelled 
with a Swiss acquaintance who lived in 
Paris, near that part of the ramparts which 
had been bombarded, and who thought it a 
sufficient precaution to place his children in 
the centre of the town ; he was now going to 
St. Denis to post his letters, for the commu- 
nication between Paris and all without was 
entirely interrupted. From all the crowd of 
travellers who were hastening to depart, 
there was not a word of praise to be heard 
of the Commune or the existing state of 
affairs. Whilst I was advancing step by 
step with the crowd towards the ticket-office 
I heard some of my fellow-travellers, sen- 
sible men, and who evidently did not belong 
to the higher classes, in eager discussion with 
one of the national guards of the service ; 
all the skill which they exerted, entering 
sometimes a considerable way into his views, 
in hopes of leading him to form a more 
rational opinion on the existing state of 
affairs, was expended in vain ; nothing could 
overcome the confident stupidity of the 
unfortunate man. “ We relied on Trochu,” 
they said to him, “and we were wrong ; it 
was not a good choice which we made, but it 
belongs to the universal suffrage to redress 
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for us to bow before it, and await our turn 
while endeavouring to obtain a majority ; it 
is thus they actin America.” ~The mercenary 
of the Commune, however, was deaf to their 
words. “ But the provinces are against us,” 
they said to him again. “The provinces!” 
he replied, “they are as enlightened as we 
are,—Lyons, St. Etienne,”—and he cited a 
number of towns, the names of which have 
escaped me, and which will, it is to be hoped, 
pardon me for not having dived deeper into 
this ocean of light,—‘ the provinces are as 
enlightened as we are, and like us have been 
betrayed and sold.” This magnificent phrase 
he repeated with emphasis three or four 
times. What is to be done with such per- 
sons, and what remains for them but the 
mitraille, if they will persist in placing their 
blind stupidity in the service of crime? 
Arrived at length at the opening, I took 
my ticket, without any question being 
addressed to me by the national guard who 
was standing by, so that I was not obliged in 
any way to certify my age. In the carriage, 
however, I met a person who told me he had 
been obliged to produce a certificate by 
showing his elector’s card. In the same 
carriage was a fellow-traveller who spoke his 
mind out very freely concerning the Com- 
mune. For eight whole days he had escaped 
their researches, although messengers had 
been sent in the middle of the night to arrest 
him. He had written tothe Commune, say- 
ing that he was ready to present himself 
before them on condition that they would 
acquaint him with the nature of the crime of 
which he was accused. They made him 
answer that there was an order of arrest issued 
against him, and that this order would be 
carried out during the night. In order to 
escape from these arbitrary proceedings he 
determired on leaving Paris, and succeeded 
in reaching the railway carriages. No sooner 
was the train in motion than the fugitive gave | 
vent in the most unreserved manner to his 
very just indignation. I cannot say who 
this victim of communal terrorism was, pro- 
bably a man of some notoriety, and very 
likely a journalist like Vregnault, whose open 
language could not be borne by the heroes 
and profound politicians of the 18th March. 
Midway between Paris and St. Denis I 
perceived the Prussian helmet for the first 
time; I had, indeed, seen some of these 
before, but only such as were brought into 
Paris from the battlefield. Until this 17th of 
April I had not seen a single German, if I 
except the Bavarian prisoners who passed 


But for the abominable insurrection of the 
18th of March I should not have been forced 
to witness the painful spectacle which now 
met my eyes of the enemy of my country 
established on her soil. It was indeed a dis- 
tressing sight, but the disgust inspired by the 
Commune, with its red flag and ignoble 
soldiery—the whole scene, indeed, which had 
moved before me during the last month in 
Paris, made the sight which I was now 
doomed to see outside the walls more easy 
to bear. St. Denis was full of Prussian 
soldiers. I scarcely stopped there, however, 
but taking a carriage, proceeded at once to 
St. Germain by way of Colombes and Nan- 
tesse. The road which we took from St. Denis 
to Colombes was not far off the field of battle ; 
we were told that during the preceding days 
some balls had fallen on the road, and that 
some visitors to the place had been hit by 
them. At some little distance behind the 
trees we perceived the smoke of an engage- 
ment which was going on (it was precisely on 
this day that the army of the Government 
retook the Chateau of Becon from the insur- 
gents). From time to time on the summit of 
Mont Valerien the cannon of the fort 
betrayed their action by a cloud of white 
smoke. Coming nearer to Colombes we 
perceived the gens @’armes; the village was 
full of them. In the direction of Nantesse, 
and in Nantesse itself, the red fantalons of 
the soldiers of the line struck the eye. 
Farther on as we neared St. Germain, we met 
a band of militia full of zeal, and wearing on 
their arms the tricolour riband. They were 
probably volunteers belonging to the depart- 
ment. At length I arrived at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, and had great difficulty in finding a 
lodging of any kind. 

The next day I proceeded to Versailles, 
where I had some business to attend to; I 








idie of hunger. 


went thither on foot. The road was much 
frequented. I overtook an honest man, who 
was also on his way to Versailles. He was 
a workman, or possibly a servant, and was 
carrying a small bundle in his hand. He 
told me that he was going to Versailles to 
see if he could find anything better to do than 
He could get no work, and 
was unwilling to live by rendering service 
to the Commune; he had determined 
therefore to go to Versailles in search of 
employment, leaving his wife and children 
meanwhile in Paris, not without much anxiety, 
for it might be long before he could send 
them any money, nor did he know, even if he 
should be fortunate enough to earn it, how ne 
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was to get it to them. 
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Versailles was quite over-full of people ; the| instance to the latter country, where certain 
troops were encamped in numbers along the! interests called me more immediately, reserv- 
boulevards and avenues; great crowds were|ing to myself a visit to‘England ; where it 
circulating in the streets. In returning to| seemed to me it would be more advantageous 
St. Germain on foot as I had gone, I met/to remain, for a later period. I took my 
near the aqueduct of Maily two women of! ticket therefore for Lille by way of Amiens, 
the lower class, but of respectable appearance, | where I stopped to change carriages without 
who asked me how far they might still be from | leaving the station. Here again, but for the 
Versailles. Having satisfied their inquiries, last time, the Prussians met my eye; for long, 
I asked them if they had come from St. Ger-|I hope for ever, I am now rid of this most 
main. “No,” they replied, “from Paris.” | galling spectacle. But on leaving Amiens 
I did not wish to be too inquisitive, or push | other disasters awaited our view ; it was im- 
my inquiries farther, but truly I was touched | possible to speak of anything but the war and 
seeing these two women, who had left Paris in | its accompanying troubles. Villages ruined 
the morning, and had traversed a distance of} or ransacked stood before us, desolate homes, 
seven or eight leagues, walking the whole day|farms burnt or otherwise destroyed. At 
to escape from the plague of war and famine, | Corbies the spot was pointed out to us where 
and now about to enter Versailles, where new | a terrible conflict had taken place. 
trials were doubtless awaiting them. I had not intended making any delay at 

I would willingly have remained at so/ Lille, but fate and the police had decided 
pleasant a place of residence as St. Ger-| otherwise, For nearly a whole day I was 
main, could Ihavehoped that my sojourn would | detained in the chief city of the Department 
have been short, but it was impossible to| du Nord,in order to get a passport, without 
help fearing that it might be much prolonged, ! which I could not obtain permission to cross 
and I resolved to proceed farther. The ques-| the frontier and before they would give me 
tion that now remained for me to settle was|this they inquired whether I had a /aisser 
whether I should proceed to Belgium or to | passer from the Commune. This fiscal mea- 
England ; whichever way I decided, it would | | sure might have been praiseworthy had it 
be necessary for me to approach the northern| been efficacious, and honest people would 
line of rail; I therefore took a carriage and/ console themselves for the annoyance it 
drove to Pontoise. At Conflans we had to} occasions them if they could feel assured 
cross the Seine in a ferry-boat, the bridge| that it had the effect of stopping miscreants 
having been destroyed during the war. T he | and preventing crime. 
carriages were placed four and four on a| Unhappily it did not prevent citizens Assi 
great boat or pontoon, and a small tow-boat|and Courvet from leaving Paris to preach 
brought us to the other side. At Pontoise I| | | the doctrines of the Commune through France 
again saw the Prussians. Here also were a| and other countries, nor did it hinder numbers 
number of refugees from Paris, the hotels| of good-for- nothing persons from all countries 
were filled with them. Remaining only a few! | from coming to Paris, there to join the citi- 
hours at Pontoise I proceeded to Creil, which | zens Chuseret, Dombrowski, Ostrowski, La 
I found in an exactly similar condition. At! | Cecilia, and others, thus holding the Govern- 
Creil, as at Pontoise and St. Denis, there was| ment of France in check, and prolonging the 
a Prussian garrison, and in each of these| | dying agonies of the Commune. 
towns, as well as at St. Germain, were a} On Friday, the 21st of April, at six o’clock 
number of Parisians awaiting the end of the|in the evening, I was at the first Belgian 
insurrection and the moment for their return | station, where T took my ticket for Brussels, 
to Paris. I could not follow the same course ; | since which time I have had no other infor- 
I was anxious to profit by my forced absence} mation concerning France and her affairs 
from Paris to pay a visit to a foreign country. | than that which can be obtained in a foreign 
Mychoice lay between England and Belgium, | country. 
and I finally decided on going in the first | 
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PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
AN EPITOME, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


Part II. 


FresH work was sketched vigorously for a} Afterwards he writes, “ At Hallein I found 
new campaign in 1829. Another attack on! V. , all anxiety to see me. . . The moment 
the Alps was planned, in which Sedgwick) I twigged certain secondary black fossils like 
was to participate. He and Murchison set} lias (in his bed near;the river), and ascertained 
out in June, and soon stumbled on two) that the section was not above a six hours’ 
Prussian friends, who flew into their arms) excursion, the post-waggon was ordered, and 
and overwhelmed them with kisses. At! off we travelled. I soon made a most clear 
Géttingen they fell in with old Professor|and instructive section with lias shells and 
Blumenbach, eighty-six years of age, who| sufficient fossils to make out the case. How 
told them “loads of amusing anecdotes,”| I did pant and fag! on the north side of the 
and astonished them by his wonderful reading} Untersberg, for which I had glorious hot 
and retentive memory. weather. I think I have the whole thing now 

At Halle they met with a real live Wernerian, | most clear ; it is certainly a capital key.” 
though they thought the race now ex-} Quitting at last these puzzling rocks, he 
tinct. The caves of the Adelsburg and the/turned homeward by Miinich, Nuremberg, 
Tyrol came next ; and they had the pleasure | Gotha, and Géttingen. At Nuremberg he 
of making acquaintance with that remarkable | writes, “ A picture of Luther reminded me of 
man, the Archduke John. Buckland in his jolliest moments ; while the 

In October they returned to England.|pensive and reflective Melancthon is well 
During the wintersome abstracts of their papers | represented in England by Henry Warburton.” 
were warmly contested by some of their col-} On the 1st of October Mr. and Mrs. 
leagues, in consequence of which Murchison| Murchison set sail from Rotterdam for 
started with his wife the following summer to} London. And thus ended one of the 
go over the ground again, andsome newground | pleasantest of the Continental rambles they 
besides. At Bamberg they made the ac-|had yet undertaken. They had accomplished 
quaintance of the noted Leopold von Buch ;|the definite object which had given aim to 
who had much to say about dolomites and|the journey, seen much new country, and 
ammonites. At Vienna they sawa good deal| made many new acquaintances. This tour 


of “distinguished society”»—of which Mur-| was the last of the early foreign series, The 


chison was always very fond, and he renewed | next nine years were to be employed at home, 
his acquaintance with the Archduke John.|in laying the foundations of that Silurian 
He then betook himself to the serious work|system by which Murchison’s name will 
which had been the object of his journey, | chitty be remembered in geology. 

to “riddle the Alps” in all directions. The| During the last five years Murchison had 
real hard work lay in the mountains of Styria,| worked energetically for the Society, which 
the object being to clear up the relations of| was acknowledged in February, 1831, by his 
the supposed tertiary strata of Gosauand the | election to the dignity of president. This 
structure of the secondary rocks of that part| office is held for two years. We must look 
of Austria, | at his way of filling it with some care, as it is 

Several weeks of hard work were spent the great turning point of his scientific life. 

here, during which he wrote to Sedgwick,| Thus far his work had been almost wholly 
“Oh, what would I give that our sketch of the| among secondary rocks; insomuch that the 
Alps was not out! I could make it so much | rocks of an older date seemed to him to wear a 
more perfect in details. . . . Iam now|dry, forbidding aspect. But before the close 
resting and thankful, and taking a salt bath|of the first session of his presidency he had 
or two, enjoying right worshipful high Vienna | determined to look these old rocks steadily 
society, who are all stewing themselves in| in the face, and see what, after all, might be 
salt here.” | their meaning and history. Every year 
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brought new facts to light about them. They 
evidently deserved to be studied. 

The labours which have now to be traced 
as they went on year by year, have a far 
wider interest than the life of the man by 
whom they were conducted. They added a 
new chapter to geological history. To obtain 
a clear notion of what they were, and how they 
came to acquire their importance, we must 
glance rapidly on the knowledge, or rather 
ignorance, which existed before the date of 
Murchison’s researches. 

Over the centre and south of England the 
rocks now, called “secondary” have been 
little disturbed by those underground move- 
ments which in other places have heaved up 
some of the loftiest mountain chains. They 
lie upon one another almost with the regularity 
of shelves in a library. When once the key, 
therefore, was given, they were not difficult to 
read. William Smith supplied that key, and 
thus so much had been learnt of them in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, that it seemed as 
if little more could be done in that branch of 
geology. Starting from these undisturbed 
formations of England, men endeavoured to 
reduce into order the complicated structure 
of such regions as the Alps. Among those 
who successfully attempted it Murchison took 
an honourable place. 

But down below these secondary rocks and 
old red sandstone deposits there lay others, 
so hardened, squeezed, and broken, as seem- 
ingly to defy all attempts to classify them by 
the same minute method. Such rocks 
stretched over most of Wales, of Devon, and 
Cornwall, the Lake country, and the uplands 
of Scotland. It was known that they must 
be enormously thick. From year to year an 
increasing number of the remains of corals, 
shells, &c., was reported from them. Evi- 
dently, then, they did not all date from a time 
before the introduction of life upon the 
earth. 

Many were the names given to this vast 
and miscellaneous series of rocks. That 
proposed by Werner, namely, “transition,” 
had the widest acceptance; as it implied 
that these rocks had been formed at a time 
when rocks were laid down all over the 
globe by chemical precipitation from a hot 
ocean, and at a time when the existence was 
possible of living creatures upon the earth. 

Another name (which I think simply de- 
testable, and shall avoid as much as possible, 
on account of its ugliness) was grauwacke 
an uncouth word, which may as well remain 
the property of those Hartz miners who 
originally invented it. It really was the name 








of a particular rock, and hence might be 
properly given it whenever that rock occurred, 
if so minded—which it need not else be. 

Murchison felt a natural dislike of this 
name when he passed through the Rhine 
provinces to get rid of what he called “the 
interminable grauwacke.” When we consider 
the extremely perplexing character of the 
geology of many of the districts where these 
old rocks occur, we cannot wonder that they 
should be a stumblingblock in the progress 
of science. 

The key furnished by William Smith for 
the secondary rocks might not have been 
found for many years to come if these strata 
had lain less regularly in England than they 
do. Professor Sedgwick had, indeed, nine 
years earlier begun to grapple with the rocks 
of his Cambrian mountains ; but no amount 
of labour or skill in that region could possibly 
connect the history of the transition 
rocks with that of the younger strata by 
which they were covered ; for a great gap 
occurs there in the geological record, which 
is thus made as imperfect as an historical nar- 
rative would be if several important chapters 
were taken out of it and destroyed. Such a 
blank had so frequently occurred that the 
notion had become general that the “ transi- 
tion” rocks belonged to a totally different 
order of things, and that they had been 
broken up before any of the secondary for- 
mations were laid down upon them. Nor 
could they be relied on for a generally appli- 
cable classification such as had been estab- 
lished by means of fossil evidence among 
the overlying formations. 

Yet the transition rocks were far from being 
destitute of fossils. They were sometimes 
found lying in great abundance. The order 
of succession in these rocks, therefore, had 
first to be settled. But no one had yet been 
able to discover any broad and serviceable 
divisions among the old grauwacke, or to 
connect it satisfactorily with the formations 
which succeeded it in time. Murchison knew 
no more, of course, about these than his 
neighbours, but with his characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm he now resolved to see what 
he could make of them. 

So at the end of the season he started from 
Bryanstone Place with his “ wife and little 
maid, two good grey nags and alittle carriage ; 
saddles being strapped behind for occasional 
use.” Again we interject, “ Happy Mrs. 
Murchison!” He could not resist any 
quarries or lime-pits by the way, having re- 
solved to miss nothing by the road. The 
route lay by Oxford, where his old friend 
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Buckland joyfully received him, and led him 
over some of the same ground they had 
heretofore visited together. 

“T took notes from Buckland,” writes 
Murchison, “ of all that he knew of the slaty 
rocks, or grauwacke, as it was then called, 
which succeeded to the old red sandstone ; 
and I recollect he told me that he thought 
I should find a good illustration of the suc- 
cession or passage on the banks of the Wye 
near Builth.” 

Quitting Oxford, Murchison journeyed 
westward till he reached the Rev. W. D. 
Conybeare, one of the authors of the Geology 
of England and Wades, from whom he says 
that ‘‘ he obtained some good advice.” 

Murchison had already paid some desultory 
visits to country friends, on his rambles after 
the secondary strata, and he and his friend 
Mr. Phillips now met by appointment at 
Stoneford, and explored Collyweston and 
Ketton. “It was a pleasant walk along the 
high grounds overlooking the Welland ; cigars 
contending with endless discussions on the 
rocks around us, and on their relations to 
Alpine limestones which began to be re- 
cognised.” 

Crossing at last at Swansea, Murchison 
struck northwards into the hills beyond the 
coal field, and there began to invade the 
transition rocks of South Wales. These hills 
consist of the carboniferous limestone rising 
from under the coal measures, and resting 
upon thick masses of old red sandstone, so 
that when one crosses the high ground, and 
descends into the lower regions towards the 
north, one comes upon lower and yet 
lower strata cropping up from beneath the 
old red sandstone, and spreading for many 
a league over the undulating country to right 
and left and in front. It was near the town 
of Llandeilo that Murchison first broke into 
these older rocks, with the purpose of making 
them disclose their true place and order in 
the geological series. 

“Travelling,” says Murchison,“ from Brecon 
to Builth by the Herefordshire road, the 
gorge in which the Wye flows first developed 
what I had not till then seen. Low terrace- 
shaped ridges of grey rock dipping slightly to 
the south-west appeared on the opposite side 
of the Wye, and seemed to rise out quite 
conformably from beneath the old red of 
Herefordshire. Boating across the river at 
Cavansham Ferry, I rushed up to these 
ridges, and to my inexpressible joy found 
them replete with transition fossils, afterwards 
identified with those at Ludlow. Here then 
was a key, and if I could only follow this out 


on the strike of the beds to the north-east, 
the case would be good.” 

To and fro through the Welsh and 
border counties he worked his way as the 
rocks led him northwards over hill and valley 
into the plains of Cheshire. The expedition 
was far more successful than he had dreamed 
it could be, for by ahappy accident he had 
stumbled upon some of the few natural 
sections where the order ofthe upper parts of 
the transition rocks in Britain can be easily 
perceived, and where their strata,can be traced 
passing up into the overlying formations. 
No one could better appreciate the value of 
this “find” than the happy geologist himself. 
“ For a first survey,” he writes, “ I had got the 
upper grauwacke, so called, into my hands, 
for I had seen it in several situations far from 
each other, all along the south Welsh frontier, 
and in Shropshire and Herefordshire, rising 
out gradually and conformably from beneath 
the lowest member of the old red sandstone. 
Moreover I had ascertained that its different 
beds were characterized by peculiar fossils. 
I had therefore quite enough on hand to 
enable me to appear at the first meeting of 
the British Association, which I had promised 
to join at York in October, with a good broad 
announcement of a new step in_ British 
geology.” 

His notes, however, show that he did 
not rush at once from the grauwacke to the 
York assembly, but journeyed so leisurelyas 
to pay many visits to old north country friends, 
and to fill up many. pages of jottings by the 
way.- At last the same “pair of greys” 
which had carried the two travellers hitherto, 
deposited them at the hospitable gates of 
Bishopsthorpe, where they remained as the 
archbishop’s guests during the first meeting 
of the British Association. 

It had been started in imitation of associa- 
tions which had already been a few years 
existing in Germany, beginning at Hamburg. 
Thereon Sir David Brewster wrote an article 
in the Ldinburgh Philosophical Journal, sug- 
gesting that such a meeting should be held in 
Britain. On this the Rev. William Vernon 
(afterwards Vernon Harcourt) not only made 
the real beginning by engaging his father the 
archbishop to act as patron at York, but 
inducing Earl Fitzwilliam to be president, 
and at once giving position and respectability 
to the project. 

Murchison warmly supported this new 
association, and wrote to all his scientific 





friends urging them to join it; but few cared 
to do so. John Phillips, nephew of William 
Smith, and curator of the York Museum, co- 
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operated warmly with Mr. Vernon, and when 
they all got together at York, was the 
secretary and factotum of the meeting. 
The cheerful and engaging manners of this 
young man had a great deal to do in promo- 
ting good fellowship, and even then he gave 
signs of the eminence which he afterwards 
attained. 

At the time, however, the Association, 
which at the very juncture of which I am 
writing had struck root downward and 
borne fruit upward, as Sir William Thompson, 
Professor Andrews, and the Duke of Argyl 
have just shown, seemed at first very much 
like a flash in the pan. There was just a 
nucleus, which if properly managed might 
roll up into a large ball, which indeed it 
has done now. 

For Murchison’s own share, he had plenty 
to keep his geological section alive ; and 
the Father of English Geology, old William 
Smith, was near at hand, though residing 
at Scarborough. After all, however, Mur- 
chison felt the want of a good deal of 
backing up, and never felt humbler than 


— 


when Vernon Harcourt in his opening 
address referred to him as representing 
London. 


The Archbishop of York gave dignity to 
the proceedings, supported by Lord Morpeth. 
It was then and there resolved with proud 
humility, that they were thenceforth to be 
provincials. Old Dalton insisted upon this, 
saying that they would lose all the object 
of diffusing knowledge if they ever met in 
the metropolis. 

Murchison’s friend Dr. Daubeny boldly 
suggested (on no authority whatever) that 
their next meeting should be at Oxford. 
That consolidated them, and enabled them 
to take up a proper position. * Then, seeing 
the thing was going to succeed, the men of 
science, both in London and the univer- 
sities, joined them. 

At the close of the meeting, the “ pair of 
greys’ which had done such good service 
already were again in requisition to trans- 
port the travellers to the east coast. There 
at Scarborough and its neighbourhood | 
Murchison once more availed himself of 
the ever-ready co-operation of the “ Father 
of English Geology,” respecting whom he 
mentions to his nephew Mr. Phillips the 
germ of a proposal which did honour to 
him who made it, and to the Government 
that carried it into execution. 

“T had a nice day,” he writes, “ with 
your uncle at Harkness. Whatis your opinion, 
your +eal opinion as to what I or my friend 


could really do for him: 2. ¢., for his benefit ? 
It would never do to bring him to town 
unless something sure and good was offered. 
If we could persuade Government to give 
him a little salary to be geological colourer 
of the ordnance maps published, do you 
think I ought to suggest this? ” 

This was not a matter of form or merest 
good-will ; but before it could be acted upon, 
the writer had to find his way back to 
London. He received meanwhile a pressing 
invitation from Whewell to visit Cambridgeon 
his homeward journey, telling him he would 
find Sedgwick full to the teeth with Welsh 
porphyry and grauwacke. Unfortunately, 
Sedgwick had begun his attack in a region 
of great complication ; Murchison, on the 
other hand, had been lucky enough to begin 
on one comparatively easy. This accidental 
difference indirectly led the way to that sad 
estrangement which we shall come to later. 

This had been in many ways an important 
year in Murchison’s life. He says, “In 
summing up what I saw and what I realized 
in the summer of 1831, or in about four 
months of travelling, I may call it the most 
fruitful year of my life, for in it I laid the 
foundation of my Silurian system.» I was 
then thirty-nine years old, and few copld excel 
me in bodily{and mental activity. ‘ Omnia 
vincit labor’ was my motto then, and I have 
stuck to it ever since.” 

To Murchison’s great and benevolent de- 
light, he carried his point of doing’ honour to 
William Smith by being the means of secur- 
ing to him an annual pension of £100 from 
Government, without any stipulation about 
his colouring ordnance maps. 

In those days the meetings of the Geolo- 
gical Society must have ranked with the most 
enjoyable gatherings in London. ‘There was 
a freshness about them that had not yet got 
into uninteresting detail. Professor Phillips 
tells how men of science who visited London 
in 1831 were sure to be courteously and hos- 
pitably treated by Murchison in Bryanstone 
Place. 

In the midst of this flow of fresh thought 
and vigorous research, John Macculloch’s 

“system” appeared, like the sullen protest 
of the last high priest of a supplanted reli- 
gion. Though he had long retired from 
field-work, he seemed to regard Scotland as 
a preserve of his own, to which he might say, 
““Who dare meddle with me?” His book 
may be looked on as almost the last effort of ' 
the old mineralogical school in Britain. 
Ignoring the valuable work of William Smith, 





he declared that “he grieved to say that 
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during the last ten years geology had scarcely 
received a valuable addition, and not a single 
fundamental one.” 

Murchison fired up at this, and pointed 
with just pride to the Transactions of the 
Society in proof of what had been done 
during the last ten years. 

The summer of 1832 began with the meet- 
ing at Oxford of the British Association, 
which of course, under the presidency of 
Buckland, was a very auspicious one. The 
remainder of the year was entirely devoted 
by Murchison to the transition rocks, and 
he now determined to map out the whole 
region, to which he gave the name of Silurian, 
which it has ever since retained. The Silures 
were a people of North Wales, governed in 
early times by Caractacus. Their name struck 
Murchison’s fancy, and for no other reason 
that we know of, he adapted it to these old 
rocks, which certainly were improved by the 
change. Sedgwick, only a little later, unfor- 
tunately for himself, was working at the same 
chain of rocks, to which he, equally atrandom, 
attached the name of Cambrian; and 
though— 


** A rose 
By any other name would smell as swéet,”’ 
> 


yet as Murchison got the start of him, and 
kept it, poor Sedgwick felt himself at dis- 
advantage in the opinion of the world, and 
was huffy accordingly. 

The two friends met together in the 
summer of 1834 to arrange the bounds of 
their geological conquests. Sedgwick crossed 
over into Murchison’s territories to make a 
conjoint tour, of whom Murchison tempo- 
rarily writes,— 

“The first of men took leave of me and 
my little carriage at Ludlow, the roth of July, 
bending his steps, as firm as ever I knew 
them, towards Derbyshire. We not only put 
our horses together, but actually made our 
formations embrace each other in a manner 
so true, and therefore so affectionate, that 
the evidence thereof would even melt the 
heart, if it did not convince the judgment, of 
some Cantab mathematicos of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

It appears that Murchison was by no 
means satisfied with the definite boundary 
between Cambrian and Silurian. Many 
years after, Sedgwick maintained that Mur- 
chison led him into the error of believing 
that the Bala limestone was older than these 
rocks, and therefore that his Upper Cam- 
brians were distinct from the Lower Silurians. 
However, this error was allowed by Sedgwick 


on his own territory, and was accepted on his 
authority by all the geologists of the day. 

The controversy as to the boundary seems 
to have been mainly aroused by neither of 
them, but by the officers of the Geological 
Survey, in working their way northwards from 
the Bristol Channel. Even after a large 
portion of Sedgwick’s territory had been 
annexed to Siluria by the geological sur- 
veyors, he could still boast of vast thicknesses 
of rock as Cambrian in the neighbourhood of 
St. David's, &c. 

Before the “ Silurian” question was well 
out of Murchison’s hands, he determined to 
make, in conjunction with Sedgwick, a his- 
tory of the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
They had already traced the old red sand- 
stone far and wide, and thought that the 
massive slate rocks and irregular coral reefs 
at Torquay, Plymouth, &c., occupied the 
same position in the geological scale as 
the old red sandstone. For them they 
proposed the name Devonian, not using the 
term old red, because in the former there 
were marine shells, and no peculiar fishes, 
whereas in the latter there were peculiar 
fishes and no shells. 

Murchison had hardly settled this question 
when he started off for the Rhineland, because 
“he felt he ought to be at work somewhere ;” 
and before he could be joined by Sedgwick 
he recognised some of the well-known 
Devonian fossils. ‘They had a successful cam- 
paign, in whichthey proved that the Devonian, 
or old red sandstone formation, occupied the 
same position in Germany as in England, 

The British Association met at Liverpool 
in 1840. It had now become so popular as 
to entail much hospitality,—good living, 
dinners, and evening parties. “ Zurtle daily” 
was at the ordinary, so what could poor 
savans do but like the rest? The meeting 
concluded with a botanical fé/e for 2,600. 

Meanwhile Murchison’s “ Silurian System,” 
in a goodly quarto volume of 800 pages, with 
an atlas and plates, and a large coloured map, 
had burst upon the literary world. It gave an 
account of the geological formations of more 
ancient date than the old red sandstone, with 
full lists, descriptions, and figures of the 
animals that had peopled the waters in which 
these early deposits were laid down, even in 
the days of 
‘* Antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven,” 


long before — 


‘* The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,”’ 
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and opening up a new chapter or series of 
chapters in that marvellous history of life 
which geology unfolds. 

Before these researches began, men had 
generally looked upon the “ transition ” rocks 
as a region of almost hopeless confusion. 
Murchison had succeeded in making out the 
order of their upper and most fossiliferous 
portions ; and now in his pages and plates 
the divisions of these ancient formations 
stood as definitely grouped and arranged as 
the orderly, undisturbed secondary deposits 
of central England. 

Rich, therefore, in original research, and 
amply illustrated, the book well deserved 
Dr. Whewell’s encomium of being an ad- 
mirable example of “the sober and useful 
splendour which may grace a geological mo- 
nograph.” No more remarkable proof of 
the value of steady industry had been given 
for many a year than in this work. It was 
affectionately dedicated to Sedgwick. 

During the busy years in which Murchison 


was perfecting his work, in which he had the} 


aid of many useful friends, the fame of his 
labours spread all over the scientific world. 
His term Silurian was adopted in other 
countries where similar groups of fossils were 
found. His subsequent geological labours 
chiefly sprang from these seven years of toil 
among the transition rocks. He went 
abroad to extend the area of his Silurian 
formations, and achieved its further increase 
at home. 

The death of Mrs. Hugonin, in 1838, 
caused Murchison to write an affecting letter 
on his religious belief, or rather the weak 
points in it, which he seems to have hovered 
between the desire to keep and the tempta- 
tion to destroy. He kept it, however, and 
some passages appear well worthy of consi- 
deration and regard. It had been a very 
harassing time to him and his good wife, 


of man, this touched his inmost soul; for, 
alas ! he says he knew and felt what he ought 
to believe, yet could not overcome the force 
of habit and long-continued apathy on the 
vital point. He did not require a stimulus 
to induce him to adopt natural religion, for 
he felt it strongly implanted in him, and if 
geology had done him no other good, it had, 
at all events, strongly fortified him in this 
sense. 

But here he felt a shortcoming, partly 
from the bad example of others, partly from 
what he felt must be a defect in his own 
capacity and heart. He felt that if ever 
there existed in the world a thoroughly pious 
yet unobtrusive Christian, that woman was 
his dear wife. Seeing the tranquillity 
with which she viewed her own passage 
from this world, and knowing how the best 
Christian principles were ever her guides, 
he could not but hope that the day would 
come when, striving to follow out the 
dying wishes of his own beloved mother, 
he might become a true believer. ‘ Alas,” 
he sadly adds, “I am a short way yet upon 
the road.” 

This was written though not sent to Sedg- 
wick ; and it may be feared that a better guide 
might have been found for Murchison than 
in his gifted friend. 

In the spring of 1839 the two compeers 
were determined to have another trial at 
the Devonian rocks. Sedgwick writes to 
Murchison in March, “ The Devon fossils are 
a great puzzle; but I am as firm as ever— 
no old red in Devon.” 

Murchison replied in great spirits, describ- 





ing a very exciting meeting in which a 
Welsh clergyman had spoken warmly, and 
made a little disturbance, but ended amicably ; 
and Dr. Buckland wound up bya conciliatory 
and highly satisfactory speech all the way 
round, highly approving of the chosen term 


whom he had been obliged to carry off at a| “ Devonian,” and declaring that henceforth 
moment's notice, lest she should be too late| there would be two great names in English 
to close her mother’s eyes. Happily this was | geology,—W. Smith and W. Lonsdale, though 


not the case, for they received the Holy Com- 
munion together, in full confidence of her 
change toa better world. Murchison attended 
her to the grave, and her will left his wife in 
possession of a most ample income for her 
life. He determined not to relax one jot in 
his pursuit of natural knowledge, but he was 
sensible of one deep-seated source of per- 
sonal unhappiness in his thoughts of the 
future. To go hence, we know not whither, 
like some philosophers trusting to the wise 
dispensations of Providence, yet wnadble to 
believe in the great atonement for the sins 








he did not, as Murchison remarks, give him 
and Sedgwick the credit they deserved for 
their coal trough (which was the key to the 
whole thing), “nor did he do justice to my 
‘Siluriana,’ without which, as you have justly 
said, no one could have started this new 
hare.” 

A fortnight later, the two friends were 
ready with their conjoint paper on their 
change of view regarding the geological posi- 
tion of the rocks in Devon and Cornwall. 
In this memoir the term “ Devonian” was 
proposed as a substitute far Old Red Sand- 
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stone, to include the rocks lying between the 
Silurian and carboniferous systems. They 
applied it also to all the old slaty rocks of 
both Cornwall and Devon, and even thought 
it might be found capable of application to 
the Continent. It was, without question, a 
most important change in geological nomen- 
clature, and before long was adopted all over 
the world. 

Three weeks later, Murchison was pressing 
Sedgwick to throw off his Norwich tram- 
mels, so that he might be able to do 
something more in field geology, without 
which his labours must be incomplete. For 
himself he said, “ I am so sick of the town, 
and so oppressed with the feeling that I 
ought to be a¢ work, that somewhere I wid/ 
go in the middle of May. I may, however, 
defer my Scandinavian tour if I can meet 
with no playfellow. Belgium, the Ardennes, 
Taunus, ard.Harz may be a substitute, and 
most of this I can work away till you join 
me, for I gather that some portion of this 
country is your aim.” 

On the 7th of April he wrote again to 
Sedgwick, “ Your letter reached me at Christ- 
church before we left the Bucklands yester- 
day, with whom we had spent three pleasant 
days. I stuck like wax to Buckland, to get 
from him all about Normandy and Brittany. 
My plan is now definitely arranged, to start 
in May for Antwerp and Liege, traverse by 
Spa, and round to Treves; then back to 
Paris ; fill myself with knowledge before the 
savans have. left it; buy maps, &c.; then 
start to Caen and then meet Adam Sedgwick 
in Bonn, and commence work forthwith 
among the Silurians.” 

Finally it, was settled that they should 
wield their hammers together on the banks 
of the Rhine. Murchison started alone, and 
wrote to his wife that he had fairly got quit 
of da grande Nation and blessed the first 
glimpse of the vine-tending nymphs, with 
their Swiss-like broad-topped white caps, and 
the men with their slouch hats and honest 
German faces. ‘I wish you were with us, 
and that we had to pass three or four months 
quietly in this delightful country, to which 
I hope that we may return, for I shall have 
plenty to do for another year.” He expected 
Sedgwick to meet him at Bonn. 

They did start to work at Bonn, where a 
capital /ad/e a’héte seems to have put Sedgwick 
into working order; he was in very good 
spirits, and they got on famously. As for 
Murchison, he became very tanned and 
jolly, with hands as brown as a gipsy’s. 


interesting, but very complicated. The rocks 
were two-thirds Devonian, and some carboni- 
ferous—no Silurian. 

Mrs. Murchison, meanwhile, with her 
husband’s sanction, was negotiating for the 
sale of their house in Eccleston Street, and 
for the purchase of the well-known Belgrave 
Square mansion in which he spent the last 
thirty-two years of his life. Murchison had 
grown tired of the right bank of the Rhine, and 
his presence was wanted at the next meeting 
of the British Association at Birmingham. 
When he got to it, it proved rather tame. 
A shade of sadness also was cast on it by 
the death of William Smith the very day 
before it opened. He had lived to see his 
work bearing fruit in every corner of the 
globe, and now left the world full of years 
and honours. 

When Murchison returned to his geological 
labours, he was accompanied by M. de 
Verneuil, the eminent geologist, and prepared 
for his long-planned expedition to Russia, 
whence he had heard marvellous ac- 
counts of the unbroken continuity of the 
strata in that country, which he wished to exa- 
mine for himself. Accompanied by M. de 
Verneuil, he passed swiftly through Berlin to 
St. Petersburg, and thence eastwards, where 
they made out a most interesting series of 
Silurian, red sandstone, and carboniferous de- 
posits, apparently so young that it was difficult 
to realize their actual age. Whatstruck them 
most was the discovery of the old red sand- 
stone fishes in the same bed with true 
Devonian shells, of which Murchison says, 
“ Had I seen nothing more than this, it would 
have been a great triumph for myself and 
Sedgwick. When we contended that the 
limestones and sandstones of Devonshire 
were of the same age as the old red sand- 
stone of Scotland, we were met with this 
objection,—‘ Show us a fish of the old 
red in Devon, or a Devonshire shell in 
the old red of Scotland.’ Here, then, in 
Russia I have solved the problem, for these 
shells and these fishes, species for species, 
are here unquestionably united in the very 
same flagstones.” 

This rapid tour led to a much more serious 
undertaking. He had resolved to strike across 
to the Urals, and the Russian Government 
promised him its support. Once more, in the 
spring of 1841, he proceeded with M. de 
Verneuil to the Neva, and arrived at St. 
Petersburg during the festivities in honour of 
the marriage of the eldest son of the 
Emperor Nicholas, into which Murchison 





They found the geology of the Harz very 


plunged with great delight. The Emperor 
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himself took considerable interest in the 
expedition, and from that time was numbered 
among Murchison’s illustrious friends. 

The next five months were spent in ex- 
ploring Central and Southern Russia, the 
details of which would exceed the limits of an 
epitome. They were afterwards published in 
“ Russia and the Ural Mountains,” in which 
not only the rocks of Russia but also of 
Scandinavia are treated. In this work we 
find an account of a group of rocks in the 
kingdom of Perm, which is now recognised 
throughout Europe as the Permian formation. 

Twenty years had now passed away since 
Murchison sold his hunters, and came up to 
London to attend the lectures of Davy, 
during which time his life had been one of 
constant activity both of body and mind. 
At first he was a mere idler, without scientific 
tastes of any kind; at the end of that time 
his energy and perseverance had enrolled 
him among the first geologists in Europe. 
He first set himself to class in their proper 
order the chaos of older rocks in Wales; 
and then, eager to apply his own principles 
of classification to other regions, he passed 
over to the Continent, annexing vast tracts 
in Germany and Russia to his Silurian and 
Devonian kingdoms. His labour had in- 
troduced him to the most eminent men of 
science in Europe, and his fortune and social 
position gave him access to the highest 
society. The publication of his “ Silurian 
System,” and his “ Russia and the Ural 
Mountains,” brought him prominently even 
before the crowned heads of Europe. We 
find him calling in Paris on Louis Philippe ; 
being féted at Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and at Moscow laying the foundation of a 
true and lasting friendship with the Emperor 
of Russia, which was only ended by the 
Czar’s death. His merit, thus universally 
recognised, could no longer be overlooked 
at home, and in 1846 he received the honour 
of knighthood, and three years later of the 
Copley medal from the Royal Society. 

We have seen, from the early days of his 
life, that Sir Roderick had all along been 
fond of such honours, empty and unsatisfying 
as they may be to the sober-minded ; and it 
is perhaps not very surprising that these suc- 
cesses brought rather too prominently forward 
his personal vanity and imperiousness. In 
fact, Professor Geikie, who certainly seems a 
little sore on the point, plainly says that Mur- 
chison, after his Russian researches, seemed 
almost a different man from what he was 
before. His manner had become patronizing 


people, who, perhaps, had plenty of conceit 
themselves without so much excuse for it, felt 
to be almost insufferable. “But they who knew 
him well, and had occasion to see him in many 
different lights,” says the candid reviewer, 
“‘ will doubtless admit that these failings were 
in a large measure those of manner, and at 
the most lay on the surface of his character.” 
My brother, who saw a little of him as an 
older man, says, “ Murchison, in his later 
days, had got rid of a good deal of that self- 
importance which had earlier characterized 
him. His position was really too eminent to 
need any assumption on his part. He was 
very proud, as he well might be, of having 
foretold the gold discoveries of Australia. 
‘You see, gentlemen,’ I heard him say at a 
public dinner, ‘ the result has proved that in 
my assertion I was no Roderick Random 
after all!’” 

Nor did he deserve to be called such. He 
deserved the encomiums he had won; and 
still more so his friends’ warm esteem of his 
generous and sympathetic nature, which had 
inspired many an act of unsolicited and un- 
expected kindness, and which refused to be 
alienated by the deepest ingratitude. 
Murchison had now done the main geolo- 
gical work of his life. It remained only for 
him now to verify the Cambrian and Silurian 
rocks of Canada, of which there were some 
strata thirty thousand feet thick, to which the 
surveyors gave the name of the Laurentian 
formation ; and next, the task of unravelling 
the tangled history of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, 

In the autumn of 1842 an important change 
took place in the Geological Society. Lons- 
dale, feeling the growing weakness of his 
health, had resigned his curatorship to seek 
rest in retirement. As Murchison had been 
the means of bringing him to London, and 
had enjoyed his close friendship as well as 
the invaluable aid which he cheerfully ren- 
dered, he now took an active part in promoting 
the subscription for a testimonial to the worthy 
curator, expressive of regret at his retirement. 
A silver cup, together with a sum of £600, 
were presented by Murchison and Fitton, in 
the name of the subscribers, to Lonsdale, 
who, unable to find vent for his feelings, sent 
a characteristically modest and grateful note 
to Murchison. ‘“ Should life be granted me,” 
he said, “I purpose to pursue the study of 
fossil polyparies, and it will be a source of 
personal gratification if my friends will trans- 
mit to me any specimens they may think me 
capable of examining.” 

For fourteen years the old half-pay soldier 











and condescending in a manner that some 
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had been in the midst of all the activity of 
the Geological Society, whose publications 
owed much to his careful supervision. This 
represented only a part of the obligations 
under which he had placed the members of the 
society. There were few geologists engaged, 
like Murchison, in active research and inde- 
pendent publication, who had not recourse to 
Lonsdale as an ever-ready and sagacious 
helper. In a body of men who, busy with 
the same pursuits, are always necessarily to 
some degree rivals, there must ever and anon 
arise occasions when unwarranted assertions 
on one side are met by more or less angry 
recrimination on the other. Lonsdale’s per- 
fect impartiality and candour, and his tact 
and good sense, enabled him to moderate 
these ebullitions and preserve the harmony 
of the brotherhood. 

Though he now retired from Somerset 
House, he could not so easily wean himself 
from the society and the pursuits of its mem- 
bers, with whom he had been so long and so 
intimately associated. He went down to 
Dartmouth to enjoy pure air and give himself 
up to the study of his favourite branch of 
inquiry, the structure of fossil corals. But 
we find him still corresponding with the Pre- 
sident on affairs of finance, the choice of 
office-bearers, and other matters of business, 
as well as those more strictly scientific sub- 
jects on which they were both engaged. 

Lonsdale’s resignation brought into the 
service of the society, and prominently 
into geological pursuits, another naturalist of 
greater knowledge and wider fame. When 
the curator’s determination to resign his post 
became known, other candidates for it were 
thought of, especially Hugh Miller. The ap- 
pointment, however, was decided in favour 
of Edward Forbes, who had recently been 
chosen Professor of Botany in King’s College, 
and whose brilliant researches in the A®gean 
Sea gave promise of a distinguished career as 
naturalist and palzeontologist. 

At the next anniversary of the Society Sir 
Roderick produced a most voluminous ad- 
dress, consisting of eighty-seven closely written 
pages. 

in resigning his presidential chair to Henry 
Warburton, one of the founders of the Geo- 
logicat Society, Murchison said, “I bid you 
farewell, as friends in whose society, whilst 
acquiring knowledge, I have passed the hap- 
piest days of my life. I have deeply felt the 
honour of presiding over men who, in the 
course of a quarter of a century, have de- 


rivals as they must be—have only sought to | 
excel each other in their ardent search after | 
truth.” 

Some who heard these hearty expressions, 
especially on coolly thinking them over after- 
wards, thought that Sir Roderick “put a 
little too much red in his brush” when ap- 
plying them to a fraternity some of whom, at 
any rate, were not quite in mutual accord, 
especially as regarded Sedgwick, who was 
avowedly on very unfriendly terms with him. 
But we can hardly believe that Murchison, a 
highly honourable man, would even in the 
warmth of the moment have used language 
insincerely which he felt in his heart he could 
not apply to himself; and it is pleasanter to 
suppose that he was still kindly enough to his 
old and familiar friend to overlook the many 
imperfections of a very quick, short humour,— 


‘* When grief and blood ill-tempered vexed him,” 


than to believe him brooding all these years 
over the imagined wrongs he had long ago 
resented, and keeping it as a bitter morsel 
not to be forgiven, even amid the continued 
flow of amicable letters that Murchison was 
continually writing him. Poor man, he was 
an oddity, in continually broken health, and 
very hard to get on with at times, no doubt ; 
but the rage into which he fell on the joint 
error Murchison and geological surveyors had 
possibly fallen into of grouping more than 
one geological zone under the common term 
“Caradoc,” was not only enough to irritate 
the most temperate mind, but, Geikie thinks, 
to forbid further intercourse with the man 
who could so rudely use such language. Yet 
Murchison, he says, continued to use every 
means of pacifying his friend, and wrote in 
the same old affectionate terms. 

Too late to efface the cutting words, we 
shall find that in the hour of Murchison’s be- 
reavement Sedgwick relented. 

In the last twenty years of his life Sir 
Roderick Murchison was free from public 
duty. He was now appointed Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and of the School of Mines. The 
Geological Survey was originated in 1832 
by Henry de la Béche, on whose death Sir 
Roderick Murchison, then in his sixty-fourth 
year, was appointed to fill his place. His 
energy and business-like qualities immediately 
made themselves felt, and his high social 
position and personal influence with the 
Ministry gave a prestige to the department 
which it had not before possessed, and 





monstrated that there is no such thing as 





‘odium geologicum,’ and whose members—! 


prevented its absorption into the “ South 
Kensington.” 
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We will now allude to Murchison’s con-| must, for the credit of the science which I 
nection with the British Association. As| have so long cultivated, state the following 
head of the geological and geographical | facts:—The comparison above alluded to 
sections, as general secretary, and finally as| was drawn by me after an exploration of the 
president, he continued to fill a foremost. Ural Mountains, and an examination of rock 
place in it to the end of his life. He used| specimens gathered from the whole eastern 
every possible means to make it popular as|chain of Australia by my distinguished friend 
well as scientific. At one time he would| Count Strzelecki. In 1846 I renewed the sub- 
bring down distinguished foreigners who hap-|ject, and applied my views practically by in- 
pened to be in the country; or he rejoiced in | viting the unemployed Cornish tin miners to 
introducing the latest discoverer from Africa | emigrate and dig for gold in Australia. Both 
or Asia; at another time he would bring into } these notices were published (1844 and 1846), 
his net as many people of rank as he could|the one in the volumes of the Royal Geo- 
induce to come. No opportunity was lost| graphical Society, the other in the Trans- 
by him of encouraging local genius. At the|actions of the Royal Geological Society of 
Glasgow meeting he was the means of intro-| Cornwall. I have reason to believe that 
ducing to the world of science Hugh Miller, | they are the earliest printed documents re- 
the stonemason or Cromarty; and Ramsey, | lating to Australian gold; and unquestion- 
the present Director-General of the Geo-| ably they were both anterior to the discovery 
logical Survey. | of the Californian gold. Let me further state 

To the great mass of English Sir Roderick | that they produced results, for in 1847 a 
Murchison is chiefly known in connection} Mr. W. T. Smith, of Sydney, acquainted me 
with the Geographieal Society, of which, in | that he had discovered specimens of gold ; 
1843, he was made president. The explora-|and a Mr. Phillips, of Adelaide (equally un- 
tion of three regions in particular was watched | known to me), wrote to me announcing the 
by him with the keenest interest,—Central | same fact. It was also in the same year that 
Australia, Central Africa, and the North Pole.| the Rev. W. B. Clarke, whose geological 
He strongly advised the notice of Govern-| labours have thrown so much light on the 
ment as to the importance of forming a settle- | structure of New South Wales, published his 
ment on the north shore of Australia; and | first essay on the subject of gold in the 
the intrepid Stuart having found his way | Sydney Hera/d, and referred to my previous 
across the continent, the settlement was|comparison with the Ural. 
established; ‘an object,’ says Murchison,} “ Seeing, therefore, that I had become a 
“which has long been a dream of my own, | sort of authority upon Australian gold, and 
and which I rejoice to see thus realized in my | | that the metal had actually been discovered, 








lifetime.” |and could be profitably worked under due 1} 


At his suggestion the Geographical Society | regulations, I addressed a letter, in 1848, to 
gave a gold medal to the family of Burke, | | her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Co. 
who had lost his life in the attempt to re-| lonies explanatory of my views, urging the 
cross that continent; and a gold watcn to his desirableness of such a geological survey as 
fellow- explorer, King. ‘To him also belongs} would realize auriferous and other mineral 
the merit of causing the discoveries of gold} productions. That letter, written three years 
to be more rapidly developed than they w ould | | before the operations of Mr. Hargraves, has, 
have been without the prominence which he} | | through the courtesy of the Duke of New- 
assigned to them. | castle, been printed among the papers relating 

A vote of the New South Wales Legis- !to Australian gold presented to both Houses 
lature having recompensed Mr. Hargraves for| of Parliament, Aug. 16, 1853. . 
having first opened out the gold-fields ofthat} “I remain, sir, yours very faithfully, 
colony, a newspaper correspondent at Sydney _ Rove RICK IMpy MURCHISON.” 
commenting on it, said, “Sir Roderick Mur-| Sir Roderick Murchison’s name will ever 
chison pointed out the similarity of the Blue| be associated with the history of the explo- 
Mountain chain of Australia to that of the| ration of Africa. While Livingstone, Burton, 
Ural in 1844; it was considered a mere specu- | Speke, Grant, Baker, and others were pur- 
lation, and as to any practical effect, might as | suing their investigations and thrown on their 
well have been written of the mountains of| own resources, he in England was ever looking 
the moon.” after their interests with anxious solicitude. 

Sir Roderick, taking umbrage at this, | We find repeated reference in the journals of 
wrote in January, 1854, “As my relation to|these travellers to the support which the 
this subject is thus so summarily settled, I} knowledge of this care gave them under their 
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difficulties and privations. We need only 
refer to the last journals of Livingstone for 
a touching proof of what this was worth to 
that illustrious traveller in the malaria- 
stricken plains in which he died. Murchi- 
son had unbounded faith in Livingstone, and 
we can well recollect the delight with which 
his last return was welcomed, after an ab- 
sence so long that it was currently reported 
he was dead. The pride with which he was 
introduced to the public at the meeting of 
the British Association at Bath will always 
remain a pleasant recollection to those who 
saw it. Sir Roderick wrote of him,— 

“T rejoice in the steadfast pertinacity in 
which I have upheld my confidence in the 
ultimate success of this brave man. In fact, 
it was the confidence I placed in the un- 
dying vigour of my dear friend Livingstone 
which has sustained me in the hope that I 
might live to enjoy the supreme delight of 
welcoming him back to his country.” 

But this was not to be; he himself was 
taken away just six days before Stanley re- 
lieved Livingstone on the banks of Lake 
Tanganyika, and the great traveller, with his 
enterprise yet unaccomplished, received in 
the heart of Africa the tidings of his death. 
“The best friend I ever had,” he writes in 
his journal ; “true, warm, and abiding: he 
loved me more than I deserved; he looks 
down upon me still. I must feel resigned to 
the loss by the Almighty will; but still I 
regret and mourn.” 

We will now refer to Murchison’s work in 
relation to arctic exploration. The return 
of Sir James Ross in 1843, after an absence 
of four years in the Zvebus and Terror, with 
a golden harvest of results, kindled the pas- 
sion for the discovery of the north-west 
passage. In 1845, Franklin and his brave 
companions sailed on their hapless voyage. 
When the frozen ice closed upon them, and 
the hope with which Murchison bade them 
God-speed had gradually died away, he clung 
to the idea that some of the lost ones might 
still be alive among the friendly Esquimaux. 
After having failed to induce Government 
to renew, in 1857, their search for the miss- 
ing ships, he appealed to the country for its 
generous support in aiding Lady Franklin to 
equip another vessel, the Fox, which sailed that 
year under Captain M‘Clintock. The earnest 
hopes of sympathizers were realized on 
M‘Clintock’s return in 1859, with proof that 
Franklin had really boated from sea to sea 
and thus solved the problem of the north- 
west passage, which has cost the lives of so 


We are now approaching the close of Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s career, which, with all 
its prosperity, has a shade of deep sadness 
on it. In 1869 he lost the wife to whom he 
had been so long and faithfully attached, 
who incited him to all his successes, and 
sympathized with him in all his disap- 
pointments. The bond of mutual help and 
sympathy which had lasted for fifty-four 
years was at length severed, leaving him 
lonely and alone in the world; and those 
who knew him deeply perceived how strongly 
he felt it. The news of her death touched 
the heart of Adam Sedgwick, who had been 
so long the friend of both, and thus in his 
grief he wrote :— 

“ DEAR SIR RODERICK MurcuHIson,—I did 
not wish to intrude on your sorrows too soon ; 
‘indeed, such has been my life of solitude for 
the last two months that incidents of the 
greatest interest to my heart have more than 
once passed away for a full week or ten days 
before their report reached me. You will, I 
know, believe me when I say that the first 
news of your beloved wife’s death filled me 
with very deep sorrow. For many years 
Lady Murchison was one of the dearest of 





those friends whose society formed the best 
charms of my life. How often was I her guest! 
How often have I experienced her kind wel- 
come and been cheered and strengthened by 
it! In joy or in sorrow she was my kind and 
honoured lady friend. 

“ And have I forgot those bright, and to 
me thrice happy days, when she and you 
were my guests at Cambridge? The present 
has comparatively little forme now. Hope 
I have for the future, and I trust that God 
will give it me in the last hours of this 
world’s life, whenever they may come. But 
an old man necessarily has his thoughts 
carried to the past. But oh, how many of 
the dearest and sweetest remembrances of 
my life are now blended with clouds of 
sorrow! It must be so. It is nature’s own 
law. May God teach you to bear your 
sorrow like a man. Of this I have no fear; 
but more than this, may His grace be given 
you to bear it like a Christian. This sus- 
taining power is His precious gift, and must 
be humbly sought for by prostration of heart 
while under God’s afflicting hand. May He 
give you the comfort of Christian hope; 
compared with it, all other comfort vanishes 
into mid air. And if it indeed be given you, 
sorrow will lose its bitterness, and even be 
tempered with joy. 

“T was much affected, and grateful too, 





many brave men. 
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a letter from Frank Buckland containing his 
biographical notice of Lady Murchison. I 
immediately wrote to thank him for it. But 
last night, on looking at the envelope, I 
found from the crest, and your name on one 
corner of it, that the souvenirs had come from 
yourself, and I now send you the thanks of 
an honest heart for this great kindness. May 
God bless you and restore you to comfort ! 

“If I live four weeks more I shall finish 
my eighty-fourth year. For more than six 
months I have been lame from some chronic 
affection of the tendon and integuments of 
my left knee. I can bear no walking exer- 
cise, though I hobble on a stick as far as my 
museum. For two months I have suffered 
from a combined attack of gout and bron- 
chitis, leaving behind them a painful affection 
of the eyes, for which I am to consult a 
London oculist as soon as I can safely under- 
take the journey. I generally dictate my 
letters to a servant, but in writing this letter 
of sympathy addressed to you in your hours 
of sorrow, I could not find in my heart to 
use the pen of an amanuensis. 

“ My eyes are now very angry.—I remain, 
in all Christian sympathy and good-will, 
faithfully yours, 

“ ADAM SEDGWICK.” 

Though Murchison in some degree con- 
tinued his business habits, he did not seem 
ever really to recover from the shock of his 
wife’s death. Though she had been more or 
less an invalid for some years, she could share 
up to the last in her husband’s cares and 
interests; her death therefore broke up the 
daily intercourse and habits of half a century. 
From such a blow it was hardly to be ex- 
pected he should wholly rally. 

In the summer of 1869 he went north for 
the last time to Scotland to get a little rest. 
In the following year the Natural History 
chair being once more vacant, he applied to the 
Government to divide that chair into one of 
Natural History and one of Geology, offering 
to provide more than half (£6,000) of the 
endowment of the new professorship. Eventu- 
ally this proposal was adopted, a royal war- 
rant founding the chair and appointing the 
professor, who, at Sir Roderick’s strong 
recommendation, was Professor Geikie. 

Before these negotiations were completed 
the veteran geologist, still vigorous in mind 
and body, was struck down by paralysis. 
While dressing in November, 1870, a shock 
deprived him of the use of his left side. In 
a few weeks he rallied so far as to be able to 
be wheeled into his library, and he spoke in 


a cheerful way of his probable recovery. 
Hence he continued to take a lively interest 
in current affairs, dictated his correspondence, 
saw his old friends when they came to inquire 
after him, and was taken out almost daily 
in his carriage. 

In the spring of 1871 he prepared his last 
anniversary address to the Geographical So- 
ciety, dictating it to his nephew. He knew 
it would be his last; for even should he 
recover from the attack, he felt that he could 
never again take the same active part in life. 
He now resigned the chair, and with an 
expression of pride in the success which had 
attended his efforts to promote the Society’s 
interests, handed the seals of office to his 
successor. As an honourable recognition of 
his services, his associates gave him the 
Founder’s Medal. 

These and other tokens of esteem and 
grateful recollection cheered the invalid. 
Unable to walk or stand, but driving about 
in London, receiving visits from his more 
mtimate friends, and reading, as he did, a 
good deal, he by no means found himself cut 
off from the world. His malady, however, 
made great progressinthe autumn. He had 
repeatedly expressed a wish to see Professor 
Geikie, and at the end of September he 
visited him. ‘“ The lapse of a few weeks,” 
he says, ‘had produced a marked and sad 
change. His speech had become so much 
affected that even his nephew, who assiduously 
watched him daily, could not make out what 
he said. His face brightened with the old 
friendly smile as I satdown beside him for the 
last time. There was something which he 
wished to say, but he tried in vain to express 
itin words, He then had recourse to the 
pencil, which for a week or two had served 
to make his wants known to those about him. 
But the fingers could no longer form any in- 
telligible writing. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he sank back into his chair. 

“The end, now plainly near, though sad, 
could not but be welcome. He had never, 
all through his life, been given to speaking 
on religious subjects, but he seemed to enjoy 
the Psalms andother passages of Scripture as 
read to him. His nephew asked him if he 
felt perfectly happy, and received in return a 
smile and affirmative pressure of the hand.” 
In the middle of October, in the course of 
his usual drive, he caught cold ; an attack of 
bronchitis followed, under which, on the 22nd 
of the month, aftera lapse of only three 
days, he quietly and imperceptibly passed 
away. 
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FROST FAIRS ON THE THAMES. 





Durinc the past eight centuries numerous 
instances are recorded of frosts so severe as 
to render the surface of the Thames at 
London one compact mass of ice, when the 
“silent highway,” silent no longer, became 
the scene of festivity and diversion, and 
resounded with the shouts of the London 
gamin and the more musical laugh of the 
“girl of the period.” ‘The first frost of 
which we have any record after the Norman 
Conquest, is in the year 1092, in the reign of 
William Rufus, when is recorded a frost, 
“ whereby,” in the words ofan old chronicler, 
“the great streams [of England] were con- 
gealed in such a manner that they could draw 
two hundred horsemen and carriages over 
them ; whilst at their thawing, many bridges, 
both of wood and stone, were borne down, 
and divers water-mills were broken up and 
carried away.” In 1281 is mentioned another 
frost and snow, “such as no man living can 
remember the like ;”’ five arches of London | 
Bridge were on this occasion “ borne down, 
and carried away with the streame.” Speaking 
of the severe frost in 1410,the Chronicle of the | 
Grey Friars of London says, “ Thys yere was | 
the grete frost and ise and the most sharpest 
winter that ever man sawe, and it duryed 
fourteen wekes, so that men myght in dyvers 
places both goo and ryde over the Temse.” 
Again, says Stow, in 1434-5 the Thames was 
frozen from below London Bridge to 
Gravesend, from December 25 to February | 
10, when the merchandise which came to 
the Thames’ mouth was carried to London by 
land. In the Chronicle of the Grey Friars 
of London we read that in 1506, “sucha 
sore snowe and a frost that men might goo 
with carttes over the Temse and horses, 
and it lasted tylle Candlemas.” In 1515 
the Thames was again frozen, so that carriages 
passed over the ice from Lambeth to West- 
minster. In the winter of 1564-5 a very severe 
frost began on the 21st December, and 
according to Holinshed continued to such 
an extremity, that on New Year's Eve 


FROST FAIRS ON. THE THAMES.* 








“people went over and alongst the Thames 
on the ise from London Bridge to West- 
minster. ‘Some plaied at the football as | 
boldlie there as if it had been on the drie | 
land ; diverse of the Court being then at | 


* Compiled from various sources, 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, Timbs’ ‘‘Curiosities of | 
London,” The Saturday Magazine for 1838, Thomp- 
son's Chronicles, &c. 





Westminster shot dailie at prickes set upon 
the Thames ; and the people, both men and 
women, went on the Thames in greater 
numbers than in anie streets of the Citie of 
London. On the third daie of January at 
night it began to thaw, and on the fift there 
was no ise to be seen between London 
Bridge and Lambeth, which sudden thaw 
caused great floods and high waters that bore 
down bridges and houses, and drowned many 
people in England, especiallie in Yorkshire. 
Owes Bridge was borne awaie with others.” 
The next remarkable frost recorded is that of 
1608, which began on the 8th December and 
continued until the 15th ; a thaw then ensued 
until the 22nd, when it began “againe to 
freeze violently, so as divers persons went 
halfe way over the Thames upon the ice ; 
and the 30th December at every ebbe many 
people went quite over the Thames in divers 
places, and so continued until the 3rd Janu- 
ary.” “The people passed daily between 
London and the Bankside at every halfe 
ebbe, for the floud removed the ice and 
forced the people daily to tread new paths, 
except onely between Lambeth and the ferry 
at Westminster, the which by incessant 
treading became very firm and free passage 
until the great thaw ; and from Sunday, the 
roth of January, until the 15th of the same, 
the frost grew so extreme as the ice became 
firme and removed not, and then all sorts 
of men, women, and children went boldly 
upon the ice in most parts; some shot at 
prickes, others bowled and danced, with other 
variable pastimes, by reason of which con- 
course of people there were many that set 
up boothes and standings upon the ice as 
fruit-sellers, victuallers, that sold beere and 
wine, shoomakers, and a barber’s tent, &c.” 
In these tents were fires. The ice lasted 
till the afternoon of the 2nd February, when 
“it was quite dissolved and clean gon.” In 
the winter of 1683-4 the festivities of a frost 
fair were again witnessed on the Thames in 
London. The frost commenced in the be- 
ginning of December, and lasted until the 
5th of February. “The river was congealed 
to that degree that another city, as it were, 
was created thereon ; where, by the great 
number of streets and shops, with their rich 
furniture, it represented a great fair, with a 


including | great variety of carriages and diversions of 


all sorts ; and near Whitehall, a whole ox 
was roasted on the ice.” Evelyn, however, 
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who was an eye-witness of this scene, furnishes 
the following extraordinary account of it in 
his Diary of January ,24 :—“ The frost con- 
tinuing more and more severe, the Thames 
before London was still planted with booth’s 
and formal streetes, all sortes of trades and 
shoppesfurnished and ful of commodities, even 
to a printing presse, where the people and 
ladyes took a fancy to have their names 
printed, and the day and yeare set down 
when printed on the Thames; this humour 
took universally, that it was estimated the 
printer gained #5 a day for printing a line 
onely at sixpence a name, besides what he 
got by ballads, &c. Coaches plied from 
Westminster to the Temple, and from several 
other staires to and fro as in the streetes ; 
sleds, sliding with skertes, a bull baiting, 
horse and coach races, puppet plays, and 
interludes, cookes, tipling and other places, 
so that it seemed to be a bacchanalian tri- 
umph or carnival upon the water.” Upon 
this occasion King Charles the Second, his 
queen, and several other personages of the 


Royal Family, visited the diversions upon the | 


ice, and even had their names printed on 
the ice:in conformity with the humour, which 
Evelyn mentions as so prevalent. ‘There is 
still in existence, says awriter, one of the very 
papers on which the king and his royal com- 
panions had their names printed ; and we need 
hardly say that among the collectors of the 
curious it is regarded as an invaluable rarity. 
It contains the names of “Charles, King” ; his 
brother, “James, Duke” (of York), after- 
wards James the Second; “ Katherine,Queen,” 
the Infante of Portugal; “Mary, Dutchess ;” 
Mary D’Este, sister of the Duke of Modena, 
and second wife of James ; “ Ann, Princesse,” 
second daughter of the Duke of York, after- 
wards Queen Anne ; and “ George, Prince ” 
of Denmark, her husband. The king’s visit 
is thus noticed in a small poem printed on 
the river, entitled, ‘‘ Thamasis’s Advice to the 
Painter from her Frigid Zone, or wonders 
upon the water : ”— 


* Then draw the king, who on his leads doth stay, 
To see the throng as on a Lord Mayor’s day ; 
And thus unto his nobles pleased to say ; 

With these men on this ice I’d undertake 

To cause the Turk all Europe to forsake ; 

An army of these men, armed and compleat, 
Would soon the Turk in Christendom defeat !” 
The same poem contains the following advice 

to its readers :— 
“Tothe Print-house go, 
Where men the art of printing soon do know ; 
Where for a teaster you may have your name 
Printed, hereafter for to show the same ; 
And surein former ages ne’er was found 
A press to print where men so oft were drowned !” 
IX. 


In 1688-9 there was a great frost from De- 
cember the 2oth to February the 6th ; the ice 
was frozen eighteen inches thick, and the 
| Thames wascovered with streets of shops, with 
| bull-baiting, shows, and tricks; hackney 
coaches plied on the ice roads, and a coach 
with six horses was driven from Whitehall al- 
most to LondonBridge; yet in two days all the 
ice disappeared. In 1709‘the Thames was 
again frozen over‘at intervals, and some 
persons crossed the ice, but the frost was not 
sufficiently permanent to allow another frost 
fair. But in 1715-16 all the sports of 1683 
were renewed, the frost beginning at the end 
| of November, and lasting till the 9th Febru- 
| ary following. Again there was a memorable 
frost fair on the Thames in the winter of 
1739-40, the most severe which had occurred 
since the year 1716. In the beginning of 
it, the houses then standing on London 
Bridge received considerable damage from 
the many vessels which broke from their 
moorings and lay beating against them. On 
the 31st December it was announced in 
one of the newspapers that “all the water- 
men above the bridge have hauled their 
boats on shore, the Thames being well-nigh 
frozen over.” The “rocks” and “ shoals” 
| of ice, which for some time floated on the 
| river, became at length united into one 
| solid mass, and represented “a snowy field 
| everywhere rising in masses and hills of ice 
and snow.” ‘Tents and printing presses 
were speedily erected, and a complete frost 
| fair was once more established ; but some 
persons lost their lives in walking over the 
river. Among the productions of the press 
upon this occasion were the following lines, 
‘‘ printed on the ice upon the Thames at 
Queenhithe, January the 29th, 1739-40; ”— 








“ Behold the liquid Thames now frozen o’er, 

That lately ships of mighty burden bore. ; 

Here you may print your name, though cannot write 

’Cause numbed with cold. “lis done with great 
delight. 

And lay it by, that ages yet to come 

May see what things upon the ice were done.” 


In one of the newspapers for the 2nd of 
January, it was announced that “several 
vintners in the Strand bought a large ox in 
Smithfield on Monday last, which is to be 
roasted whole on the ice on the river of 
Thames if the frost continues. Mr. Hodge- 
son, a butcher in St. James’s Market, claims 
the privilege of selling, or knocking down, 
the beast, as a right inherent in his family, 
his father having knocked down the ox 
roasted on the river in the Great Frost, 





1684 ; as himself did that roasted in 1715, 
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near Hungerford Stairs. The beast is to be 
fixed to a stake in the open market, and Mr. 
Hodgeson comes dressed in a rich laced 
cambric apron, a silver steel, and a hat and 
feathers to perform the office.” The breaking 
up of this famous frost was attended with 
some amusing scenes. It is thus noticed in 
a newspaper of January 22nd :—* Yesterday 
morning the inhabitants of the west prospect 
of the bridge were presented with a very odd 
scene, for on the opening of their windows 
there appeared underneath on the river a 
parcel of booths, shops, and huts, of different 
forms, and without any inhabitants, which, it 
seems, by the swell of the waters, and the ice 
separating, had been brought down from 
above. As no lives were lost, it might be 
viewed without horror. Here stood a booth, 
with trinkets ; there a hut, with a dram of old 
gold ; in another place, a skittle frame and 
pins ; and in a fourth, ‘the Noble Art and 
Mystery of Printing, by a servant to one of 
the greatest trading companies in Europe.’ 
With much difficulty last night they had re- 
moved the most valuable effects.’’ 
In1768another remarkable frost took place. 
We willgiveagood idea of London at this time, 
derived from the observations of an intelligent 
foreigner, published in a work of 3 vols., three 
years before (in1765). This Frenchgentleman 
visited England, and gives his impressions of 
London as follows :—I left Dover for London 
in what they call the Flying Coach, drawn 
by six horses; the distance is eighty miles, 
and the journey consumes a whole day ; for 
this the charge is one guinea, but your ser- 
vant is carried at half price. The coachmen, 
who were changed with every change of 
horses, were jolly and good-looking, and 
dressed in good plush. The space not taken 
up by luggage was filled with kegs of brandy, 
which were distributed at the various taverns 
we passed on the route, so that, if we were 
often delayed, we had at least the pleasure of 
a little innocent smuggling to make up for it. 
The people that we saw had a sadness of 
physiognomy only seen in France on the faces 
of those who have buried their best friends. 
The roads, covered with broken flints, are well 
kept ; there is a turnpike at every village, 
where you must pay according to the scale of 
charges; the King even not so exempted, 
but must pay in advance, or the gate would 
be shut in his face. There are footpaths 
for those who walk, which are well preserved ; 
these are at the sides of the road, or, in 
places where it is narrow, in the field adjoin- 
ing. ‘There are several reasons for the great 
attention paid to foot passengers ; first, life is 





held in particular esteem; many objects of 
pleasure and convenience are sacrificed to it ; 
the laws are not exclusively made or ad- 
ministered by those who ride in coaches ; 
and as people travel as fast in the country as 
slow in the towns, they wish to avoid the risk 
of injuring the pedestrians. The farms ap- 
pear everywhere in a flourishing condition ; 
the labourers who drive the powerful teams 
wear convenient boots, and their garments are 
made of good cloth. The public authorities 
are content to encourage and animate rural 
industry, which they would fear to destroy if 
they attempted to direct. I reached London 
towards the close of the day; although the 
sun had not set, Westminster Bridge, the 
great road leading to it, as well as the diverg- 
ing streets, were all lighted up. The sight ot 


the bridge, the river, the streets crowded with | E 


vehicles, the throng of passengers on the wide | 
pavement, told to the advantage of the finest || 
quarter of London. 
and at last, quite by chance, I found myself 
settled in an apartment in the house of the | 
Cuisinier Royal in Leicester Fields. This 
neighbourhood is filled with small houses, | 
which are mostly let to foreigners. The next 
morning I went cut alone, after a careful 
study of the map of London, and entering 
Oxford Street, walked down Holborn and 
the Strand to St. Paul’s, and then on to the 
Exchange and the Tower; I returned by 
crossing London Bridge, through Southwark 
and Lambeth to Westminster, a district full 
of mean houses and meaner taverns. The first 
view of London is favourable, and this it 
owes entirely to the Thames, which flows by 
it from south to north, turning at the bend 
where Whitehall stands from west to east. 
Whitehall seems to indicate by its position 
the palace of a sovereign. I have said that 
the Thames flows by London, for opposite 
Westminster is nothing but the open country, 
though the few houses which are built on that | 
side are increasing in number. Lower down | 
on the same side is Southwark, which the 
common people call Soudrick, an ill-built 
suburb, tenanted almost entirely by tanners 
and dyers, and connected with the City by 
London Bridge, which stands a specimen of 
the architectural boldness and skill of the days 
in which it was built. A little above White- 
hall is Westminster Bridge, built in the last 
reign; it is an erection superior to any other 
of the kind in Europe. Below the old bridge 
the Thames forms the port of London, im- 
mense in its extent, safe, deep enough for all 
vessels, and unequalled in the prodigious 
concourse of ships, which are continually 
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arriving and departing; it is a port of which 
the citizens are justly proud, and justifies the 
reply of the alderman to James I., who 
threatened to remove the seat of royalty— 
“ At least your Majesty will leave us the 
Thames.” The grandeur which London 
derives from the river is due entirely to 
nature; art does nothing but to destroy or 
conceal. There are no quays along the 
whole extent of the city; and it would ap- 
pear that every imaginable means is used to 
hide the sights of this noble stream, in the 
same way that the Seine was formerly im- 
prisoned at Paris. Here there is nothing but 
wharfs, docks, piers, and stairs, which while 
they disfigure the banks, obstruct the channel, 
and collect all the filth of the town. Even 
from the bridges it is impossible to get a 
view of the river, as the parapets are ten 
feet high; so that during my first walk, in 
order to gratify my curiosity I was obliged 
to mount to the upper story of a building 
which overlooked the stream. The reason 
given for all this is the inclination which the 
English, and the Londoners especially, have 
for suicide. It is true that above and be- 
low the town the banks are unprotected, and 
offer an excellent opportunity to those who 
really wish to drown themselves, but the 
distance is great; and besides, those who 
desire to leave the world in this manner 
prefer doing so before the eyes of the public. 
The parapets, however, of the new bridge, which 
is being built between the two at present 
standing, will be but of an ordinary height. 
It would seem that the architect means to 
act with regard to the good citizens in the 
same way as children are cured of greediness, 
by leaving confectionery and sweetmeats at 
their disposal ; so it is hoped that in a little 
time the number of deaths by drowning will 
diminish, and then the banks of the river will 
probably be thrown open, and the City derive 
all the advantage from purification of the air. 
The new bridge is not yet christened. The 
friends of England's living Demosthenes wish 
to name it Pitt Bridge; while the opposite 
party contend for the appellation of Black- 
friars, from a monastery of that order which 
once stood in the vicinity. Whatever name 
may be given to it, it surpasses that of West- 
minster in boldness of design, magnificence 
of structure, and decoration. It was to have 
been completed in five years, in each of which 
the Parliament voted 300 guineas to the 
architect. Unforeseen accidents have, how- 
ever, prolonged the building, which is now in 
the tenth year from its commencement. In 


show nothing equal, in point of grandeur, to 
those of Paris and the cities of Italy. The 
whole list is soon enumerated. There is 
Somerset House, built of the remains of old 
churches, by the uncle and protector of the 
last of the Edwards, in bad taste, and now 
partially in ruins ; the Lord Mayor's House, 
Temple Bar, St. Paul’s, the Exchange, the 
Monument, and some churches buried 
amongst houses. There is nothing remark- 
able about the Tower, except a battery of 100 
cannon of large calibre, which defends it on 
the side towards the river. This edifice is said 
to have existed from the time of the conquest 
of the island by Julius Cesar. Old London 
is divided in its entire length by two great 
streets parallel with the Thames—the Strand 
(which at one of its extremities takes the 
name of Cheapside), and Holborn, which is 
disagreeably intruded on by Newgate prison. 
These two thoroughfares are spacious, but 
have no direct line. St. Paul’s is the natural 
perspective object from the Strand; but in 
reality you only see the cathedral when close 
upon it. The inscription on the Monument 
tells us that after the fire the streets were 
built on new lines. This can scarcely be 
believed when we see houses flung down ap- 
parently at random ; in fact, it would hardly 
be possible to build streets so narrow or so 
tortuous; they are paved also in such a 
manner that it is barely possible to ride or 
walk on them with safety, and they are always 
extremely dirty. The finest streets—the 
Strand, Cheapside, Holborn—would be im- 
passable were it not that on each side, for 
the convenience of the passengers, foot- 
ways are made, from four to five feet wide ; 
and for communication from one to the 
other across the street there are smaller 
footways elevated above the general sur- 
face of the roadway, and formed of large 
stones selected for the purpose. It is easy 
to imagine the inconvenience that these 

frequent crossings cause to the passage of 
wheeled carriages. In the finest part of the 

Strand, near St. Clement’s Church, I noticed, 

during the whole of my stay in London, that 

the middle of the street was constantly 

covered with liquid stinking mud, three or 

four inches deep. With this, owing to the 

continual jolting and splashing, the walkers 

are bespattered from head to foot. It flies 

through the open windows of coaches, and 

covers the lower story of the houses. Every 

morning the apprentices may be seen wash- 

ing away from their shop-fronts the accu- 

mulated mud of the previous day. The 

natives, however, brave all these disagree- 





public and private buildings London can 
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ables, wrapped up in long blue coats like 
dressing-gowns, wearing brown stockings, 
and perukes, rough, red, and frizzled. The 
paving consists of stones just as they are 
drawn from the quarry. They are nearly 
round, and have neither top, bottom, nor 
sides, and roll and rub one against the other 
in the foundation on which they are laid, 
which is nothing but an accumulation of old 
mud. All the art of the paviour is comprised 
in placing these stones as near together as 
possible ; and bad as it is, this paving is very 
dear. Granite is too expensive for general 
use, as it is brought from the extremity of the 
kingdom. ‘The great streets, however, lead- 
ing from the Houses of Parliament to Charing 
Cross and Pall Mall are partly paved with 
granite, which has begun to extend itself 
towards the Strand. The two former of these 
streets were dry enough to require frequent 
watering in May, while all the rest of the city 
was deluged with mud. In order to avoid 
as much as possible the dirt of the principal 
thoroughfares, the foot passengers make use 
of the courts which traverse the district 
between the Strand and Holborn. Through 
these crowds are continually passing. They 
contain the finest shops, which, with the 
attractions they furnish to the fair sex, the 
choice arrangement and brilliance of the dis- 
play of stuffs or objects of taste, with the 
filles de boutique, are quite sufficient to induce 
persons to choose that route independently 
of their greater cleanliness. The shops of 
the main streets are, however, the most 
striking spectacle which London offers to the 
eyes of a stranger. ‘They are ali enclosed 
in glass, ornamented on the outside with 
mouldings from the antique. Gay in the 
variety and arrangement of the articles ex- 
posed for sale, they present an appearance 
to which Paris can offer nothing comparable. 
The new districts of London bear no 
resemblance to the old except in their wide 
footways, which are every day increasing. 
The shops of the great thoroughfare, Oxford 
Street, will disappear as the houses are sought 
after for private dwellings by the rich ; soon 
will the great city extend itself to Marylebone, 
which is not more than a quarter of a league 
distant. At present it is a village, principally 
of taverns inhabited by French refugees. Up 
to the time of the last reign the nobility 
lived on their estates, and when they visited 
London they occupied hired apartments ; but 
now they have abandoned the system of their 
forefathers, and the mania for building in the 
town has seized them ; which, if it continues, 
will double the city in extent in the course of 








the next century. The new streets are built 
uniformly of brick, of two, or at the most 
three stories, on the model of Bedford 
House, erected by Inigo Jones. ‘There is an 
underground apartment, by which greater 
salubrity is given to the first floor, separated 
from the street by an area three or four feet 
wide, enclosed with an iron railing; under- 
neath the pavement are cellars, which add 
materially to the convenience of the lower 
floors in the facilities they afford for cleanli- 
ness, and supplying coal to the house through 
an opening covered by a moveable stone. 
The iron railing, more or less ornamented, 
terminates in pilasters, forming a sort of 
advanced doorway, surmounted by the two 
little lamps which it is expected every house 





will furnish towards the lighting of the city 
every night, thus uniting ornament with utility. 
The only inconvenience resulting from it is, 
that notwithstanding the respectful manners | 
of the working classes of England towards 
the public, it is difficult to prevent spilling 
the oil during the daily trimming of the lamps. 
I saw a person’s head broken by the fall of 
one of them; he, however, took it in good 
part, and seemed well contented with the 
excuses of the lamplighter. These lamps, all 
enclosed in glass coverings, are lighted about 
half an hour before sunset ; they illuminate 
the pavement, but in the middle of the wide 
streets there is scarcely light enough to guide 
the numerous vehicles. From a regard for 
the people it happens that, to all the public 
buildings, churches, &c., a clock with a large 
dial is attached, so that the foot passengers 
are saved the expense and inconvenience of 
carrying watches. In thé new quarters of the 
townaresituated those quadrangular openings, 
sometimes of great extent, here called squares. 
There is generally a fountain or a bowling- 
green in the centre. Grosvenor Square is 
laid out as a garden with walks. Others have 
equestrian statues of some of the kings. 
Red Lion Square is ornamented with a trun- 
cated obelisk of great proportions, which has 
a very good effect. ‘The houses round these 
squares are not uniform in appearance, but 
are decorated according to the taste of the 





proprietors. I have seen but four houses in 
London which will bear comparison with the | 
great hotels of Paris, and these being built of || 
brick, do not appear with the same splendour || 
as those of the latter city. Montague House, 
however, merits particular distinction, from its 
great extent, arrangement, the magnificence of 
its ornaments, and the agreeableness of its 
position ; it is more like a royal palace than 
the house of a private individual. The 
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Government has purchased this building for 
the reception of monuments, statues, and all 
collections the preservation of which may aid 
the cause of art or science for the present or 
the future. It is called the British Museum, 
although it is not yet complete in all its 
departments. New London is as dirty as the 
older parts of the town, owing to the clayey 
nature of the ground on which it is built. 
There are drains which carry off some of the 
excess to the river, and it is strictly forbidden 
to throw dirty water from any of the windows; 
yet the finest streets were always wet and foul 
during the whole time of my stay. To the 
inconvenience of mud must be added that of 
smoke, which mingled with a perpetual fog 
covers London as a pall. This smoke is 
occasioned in the winter, which lasts eight 
months, by the fires of the numerous factories, 
and by the coal whichis universally consumed. 
If the city increase in extent, the inhabitants 
must make up their minds never to see the 
sun ; it is but rarely that itcan break through 
the smoky clouds, and these occasions the 
Londoners call their glorious days. The pre- 
vailing taste for walking, however, leads them 
to brave all weathers. On the 26th April I 
saw St. James’s Park, covered incessantly with 
fogs, smoke, and rain, crowded with prome- 
naders ; a sight that excited my admiration 
for the remainder of the day. The rain brings 
down the floating particles of smoke from the 
atmosphere in the form of showers of ink, 
soiling everything exposed to the weather, and 
with double effect as it is not the fashion to 
use umbrellas. Among the shops are great 
numbers of clothes cleaners; the washing is 
perpetual. The same blackness is pro- 
duced on the buildings: St. Paul’s looks as 
though it were built of coal ; and the sombre 
appearance is increased by the parts most 
exposed retaining something of their original 
colour, which is that of bright Portland stone. 
The interior of the houses, even, is not 
exempt from the destructive effects of the 
smoke ; the furniture, pictures, hangings, and 
especially books, become very soon dis- 
coloured and wrapped in the same lugubrious 
covering. The police of London is in the 
hands of a few magistrates, of no more im- 
portance than the district commissionaires at 
Paris ; crimes are punished, but no attempt 
seems to be made to prevent them ; there 
are, however, no spies kept in the pay of the 
authorities, nor is any secret correspondence 
carried on. There are no troops, or guard, 
or watch of any kind, except during the 
night by some old men, chosen from the 
dregs of the people; their only arms are a 


stick and a lantern; they walk about the 
streets, crying the hour every time the clocks 
strike, and announce the state of the weather ; 
they also wake those persons who wish to 
start on a journey at any particular hour ; 
and it appears to be a point of etiquette 
among hare-brained youngsters to maul them 
on leaving their parties. London, being thus 
without guard or watch, inhabited by people 
who wear no arms, with the exception of 
physicians, who are always dressed in black, 
and wear a sword, appears to be protected 
by the commandment /Von occides, and by the 
laws against murder. It is the only great 
city in Europe in which no assassinations are 
committed. I proved this by every means in 
my power ; I walked at all hours of the night 
in the alleys and courts, which are very dimly 
lighted, without incurring the least danger. 
I have been in the middle of highly excited 
mobs, who were surrounded with soldiers ; 
but the fear of shedding blood created mutual 
respect in both parties. In short, the people 
of London, though proud and hasty, are good 
at heart and humane, even in the lowest 
class, If any stoppage occurs in the streets, 
they are always ready to lend their assistance 
to remove the difficulty, instead of raising a 
quarrel, which might end in murder, as is 
often the case in Paris. At public festivals 
and ceremonies, however great the crowd, 
children and persons of diminutive stature 
are sure to meet with attention, to open them 
a passage, or lift them to some elevated posi- 
tion where they may be able to see. There 
are no guards with muskets, partisans, or 
halberts; the only weapon employed is a 
hollow stick, which when it is used—a rare 
occurrence—makes a great noise without 
inflicting pain.” 

To return from this interesting digression 
to frosts on the Thames. In 1785 there was 
a frost which lasted for one hundred and 
fifteen days. In 1789 the Thames was again 
frozen over, and a fair held on the ice, several 
booths being erected on the 9th January. 
Passages across the ice, strewed with ashes, 
were formed at Gun Dock, Execution Dock, 
&c., and these parts seem to have constituted 
the principal scenes of attraction. “No 
sooner,” says a contemporary chronicle, “ had 
the Thames acquired a sufficient consistency, 
than booths, turnabouts, &c., &c., were 
erected ; the puppet shows, wild beasts, &c., 
were transported from every adjacent village ; 
whilst the watermen, that they might draw 
their usual resources from the water, broke 
in the ice close to the shore, and erected 





bridges, with toll bars, to make every ‘pas- 
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senger pay a halfpenny for getting to the ice. 
One of the suttling booths has for its sign, 
‘ Beer, Wine, and Spirituous Liquors, without 
a licence.’ A man who sells hot gingerbread 
has a board on which is written, ‘ No shop tax 
nor window duty.’ All the adventurers con- 
tend, in these short sentences, for the pre- 
ference of the company, and the Thames is 
in general crowded.” Another specimen of 
the humour exhibited at this place was con- 
tained in the following inscription on a tem- 
porary building on the Thames :—“ This 
booth to let. The present possessor of the 
premises is Mr. Frost. His affairs, however, 
not being on a permanent footing, a disso- 
lution or bankruptcy may soon be expected, 
and the final settlement of the whole entrusted 
to Mr. Thaw.” On Wednesday, January the 
7th, a large pig was roasted on one of the 
principal roads; and on Monday, the 12th, a 
young bear was hunted on the ice near 
Rotherhithe. As usual, too, a priuting press 
was erected near the same spot; the fol- 
lowing is one of the bills printed on the ice, 
at the Thames Printing Office, opposite St. 
Catherine’s Stairs :— 
*« The silver Thames was frozen o’er, 

No difference ’twixt the stream and shore ; 

The like no man hath seen before, 

Except he lived in days of yore.” 

The frost was severely felt to a great 
distance down the river ; the East India ships 
were hastily sent down to Gravesend, to 
which place, and even below it, large shoals 
of ice had floated. The navigation of boats 
was entirely stopped, and it was supposed 
that the river would soon be impassable from 
London Bridge to Woolwich. Every morn- 
ing, at London Bridge, vast quantities of 
boiling water were poured on the water- 
works before the wheels could be set in 
motion ; and twenty-five horses were daily 
employed in removing the ice which sur- 
rounded them. At Blackfriars,the masses of 
floating ice were said to be eighteen feet in 
thickness ; the surface of the river in some 
places was smooth for a mile or two, and then 
rough and mountainous from the bodies of 
frozen snow. Putney and Fulham, from the 
morning dawn till the dusk of returning 
evening, were a scene of festivity and gaiety. 
The thaw which followed this frost was rapid. 
It had been for some time expected, and at 
length it commenced with some rain about 
two o’clock on Tuesday, January the 13th; 
and before night the streets were almost over- 
flowed. ‘ Perhaps” (says a newspaper of 
the time) “the breaking up of the fair upon 
the Thames last Tuesday night below bridge 


exceeded every idea that could be formed of it, 
as it was not until after the dusk of the even- 
ing that the busy crowd were persuaded of 
the approach of a thaw. This, however,with 
the cracking of some ice about eight o'clock, 
made the whole a scene of the most perfect 
confusion ; as men, beasts, booths, turnabouts, 
puppet-shows, &c., &c.,were all in motion and 
pouring towards the shore on each side. The 
confluence here was so sudden and impetuous, 
that the watermen who had formed the toll- 
bars over the sides of the river, where they 
had broken the ice for that purpose, not being 
able to maintain their standard from _ this 
crowd, &c., pulled up the boards, by which a 
number of persons who could not leap, or 
were borne down by the press, were soused 
up to the middle. The difficulty of landing 
at the Tower Stairs was extreme until near 
ten o'clock, occasioned by the crowding of 
the people from the shore, who were attracted 
by the confusion on the water. ‘The incon- 
venience to the shipping is now increased 
more than ever since the setting in of the 
frost, as no persons will venture upon the ice 
to carry anything for them, and it is not yet 
sufficiently disunited for a boat to live.” In 
January, 1811, the Thames was again frozen 
over. The last frost fair upon the river 
Thames at London was held in the beginning 
of the year 1814. The frost commenced 
on the evening of the 27th of December 
preceding, with a thick fog which lasted 
for several days, and was succeeded by a 
remarkably heavy fall of snow,which continued 
for nearly two days with slight intermissions. 
The cold became intense, the wind blowing 
almost constantly from the north and north- 
east; the river was covered with vast frag- 
ments of ice and hardened snow, which 
floated along with the tide, and sometimes 
united to form a hard and fixed mass. After 
this frost had lasted for a whole month, a 
thaw of four days, from the 26th to the 29th 
January, took place ; and so large a quantity 
of ice was floated down in detached pieces that 
the river between Blackfriars and London 
Bridge became almost impassable. But this 
thaw was succeeded by a renewal of the frost, 
so severe that the Thames very soon became 
one immoveable sheet of ice; and even on 
Sunday, the 30th, was crossed by some ven- 
turous persons on foot in different parts. 
On Tuesday, the 1st of February, the usual 
entries were formed by the unemployed water- 
men, particularly between Blackfriars Bridge 
and Three Cranes Wharf; and notices were 
posted in the streets leading thereto an- 
pouncing a safe footway over the river, It is 
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said that many of the watermen received six| been content, like the Russ and Laplander, 
pounds in the day by the toll which they took|to bury yourselves under that snow over 
from persons passing over their little bridges,| which you now tread with mirth and glee, 
from the edge oftheriver to the firm ice. “The| Printed on the River Thames, and in com- 
standing amusements of an English frost fair memoration of a great fair held upon it, on 
now commenced (says Mr. Richard Thomp-| 31st January, 1814, when it was completely 
son, in his “ Chronicles of London Bridge), | frozen over from shore to shore. The frost 
and many cheerfully paid to see and partake ;commenced the 27th December, 1813, and 
of that upon the frozen Thames, which at any | was accompanied by a thick fog that lasted 
other time they would not have deigned to| eight days, and after the fog, came a heavv 
look upon. Beside the roughly formed paths | fall of snow, that prevented all communica- 
paved with ashes, leading from shore to shore, | tion with the northern and western parts of 
there was a street of tents called the ‘‘City| the country for several days.” Another bill 
Road,” in which gay flags, inviting signs, | uponthe same subject, containing fewer reflec- 
music and dancing, evinced what excellent|tions and more humour, promises that the 
entertainment was to be found there. That| press shall be kept going “in the true spirit 
ancient wonder, peculiar to the place, the| of liberty,” —if the public buy impressions. 
roasting of a whole sheep over the fire, was | “ Friends, now is your time to support the 
exhibited to many a sixpenny audience ; while | freedom of the press! Can the press have 
the provision itself, under the name of “Lap-/| greater liberty? Here you find it working 
land Mutton,” sold for one shilling a slice!/on the middle of the Thames; and if you 
Several printing presses were also erected to encourage us by buying our impressions, we 
furnish memorials of the frost in old verse | will keep it going in the true spirit of liberty 
and new prose.” Some of these papers are|during the frost.” One of the last papers 
amusing ; especially those which apostrophize | printed on the river ran thus :—“ To Madame 





the printing press in its novel situation:— |Tabitha Thaw,—Dear Dissolving Dame,— 
“ You that walk here, and do design to tell | Father Frost and Sister Snow have bouyed 
Your children’s children what this year befell, | my borders, formed an idol of ice upon my 
Come, buy this print, and then it will be seen, | bosom, and all the lads of London come to 
That such a year as this hath seldom been. make merry ; now as you love mischief, treat 


The self-evident truth of the inference in| the multitude with a few cracks by a sudden 
the last two lines of this effusion, is not| visit, and obtain the prayers of the poor upon 
more curious than the following burst of) both banks.—Given at my own press, the 5th 
panegyric upon the press:—“ Omnipotent | of February,1814.—Thomas Thames.” Upon 
Press! Tyrant Winter has enchained the | the evening of the very day on which this in- 
noblest torrent that flows to the main, but} vocation was printed “ Madame Tabitha 
Summer will return and set the captive free. |Thaw” suddenly made her appearance with 
So may tyranny for a time ‘freeze the genial |a fall of rain; the ice cracked and floated in 
current of the soul,’ but a free press, like the | several places, and about two o’clock on the 
great source of light and heat, will, ere long, | following day the tide, which during the frost 
dissolve tyranny of the mightiest. Greatest of | had apparently not risen above half its usual 
arts! What do we not owe to thee? The height, began to flow very rapidly. The river 
knowledge, which directs industry; the| was covered with detached masses of ice, and 
liberty, which encourages it; the security,|every vestige of this last Frost Fair speedily 
which protectsit ; andofindustry, how precious | disappeared. “The features of this British 
are the fruits! Glowing and hardy tempera- | Carnival (said Mr. Thompson some forty years 
ments, which defy the vicissitudes of seasons, | ago) are in the memories of the greater part 
and comfortable homes which make you | of the present generation ; though if it were 
regret not the gloom that is abroad. But for | otherwise, the representations of it are few and 
industry, but for printing you might now have’ scarce, and generally very inferior.” 

Cc. R. LOW. 
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LITTLE NORAH’S SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


A STORY FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Part II. 


Tue days passed on as usual, regular, and 


interesting only in detail to themselves. Miss| 


Moore made good use of the time, very wisely, 
knowing they would all forget a great deal 
during the six weeks of almost idleness which 
were so soon to follow. Robert did not 
object to steady work in proper, legitimate 
hours, but “extras” he had no mind to notice; 
and when Miss Moore told him she intended 
giving a French dictation to Norah and him- 
self after tea each night, he said, “she could 
do it, for he shouldn't.” “She” being evi- 
dently meant for Miss Moore herself, that 
lady ordered him to go to bed that instant. 
After some hesitation and much muttering 
he complied, and by way of compensation to 
himself lay in his bed singing with all his 
might anything he could remember which he 
had been forbidden by his governess to sing. 
The impertinence was lost upon her, however, 
for she had gone out to pay a few cottage 
visits. 

Cousin Kate paid him a little attention, by 


his elbows, and had suspended a sheet from 
the curtain pole, putting the rest of the bed 
things in a heap to add to the height of his 
seat. Kate took all this in at a glance, and 
felt much amused, but did not comment 
upon it, 

* Wouldn’t you like a book?” 

“Yes, but poor dear boys and girls in dis- 
grace are forbidden any books but their 
prayer-books, and only then allowed to 
learn their catechism as a great treat; but 
I tell you what I should like,” said the 
boy in quite a different tone, “will you 
play a bit on the organ, something grand 
and noisy; that march with thunder in it 
for one thing.” 

Kate did as she was asked, played the 
Dead March in “ Saul” in her own marvel- 
lous way, and then, when the hall got too 
dusky for her to see the notes, went on 
|playing fragments of different things, with 
|now and then strange mournful chords, or 
‘beautiful sad little echoes of her own wan- 























looking in at him, while he was shouting at| dering thoughts, till the very sweetness of 
the top of his lungs a ditty about “ He’s off} the sounds was pain to her, and she closed 
to glory, so am I; if you’ll come along, we’ll| the instrument tenderly, lovingly almost, as 


go together.” 


Kate exclaimed, “ My dear Bob, what pos-| 
Is that a| 


sesses you to make such a noise ? 
song of your own making, may I ask?” 


\if bidding gooc-night to a dear friend, as 


indeed it was to her. 
Returning to her boy cousin, she found 
|him in a more ordinary position, his bed a 








Bob laughed, nothing daunted. “Oh no, | degree more tidy. He thanked her for her 
my dear girl, I never made anything so jolly| music, and held her dress, as if he wished 
(but toffee) as $a nity we read that in a book | her to stay with him. She sat down by him, 
about niggers’ prayer meetings, and I set that; and then he told her why he was sent to 
old jig tune mamma plays so often to it. I| ‘bed. Kate advised him to apologize before 
like the go of it: very much. Would you like | he slept for having answered rudely, and 
the rest?” | Offered to ask Miss Moore to excuse the 

“No,” said Kate, “it does not interest me/| proposed dictation, thinking herself it was 
sufficiently ; ; but pray why are you in bed so/ far from fair. But Bobby objected to beg- 
soon ? and where are the others?” ging pardons, he said, and as Miss Moore 

Bobby -at first made no answer, and his never expected him to do it, it was hardly 
cousin saw that there was something amiss, | worth while to begin. 
so she did not repeat her question. The boy | After a pause, Miss Glenny asked Robert 
looked exceedingly comical in the peculiar! if he liked music very much; and his answer 
position he had assumed. He had piled the | being satisfactory, she proposed a bargain, 
pillows from Cyril’s bed to sit upon, with his viz., if he would consent to do the French— 
own two, and a bolster upon his knees, as a| | should Miss Moore still require it—she (cousin 
drum; upon his head a handkerchief knotted | Kate) would give him a lesson daily, at any 
at each corner, and, as the evening was warm, |time he liked, upon the organ. The boy 
he had turned up ‘his nightgown sleeves to|gave the promise most readily, warmly 
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thanking his cousin, and looking so grateful 
and like Norah, that Kate kissed his white 
forehead, and he held her head down, whis- 
pering something about “‘ begging Almanack’s 
pardon if she thought it worth while.” 

Knowing this was a great victory, Kate 
was delighted, and the two sat talking till 
the moonlight filled the room, and a beam 
shone full upon Kate’s dark head, making 
her look very pretty in her white dress, “like 
a bride,” Bob said. “Sing a song, cousin 
Kate,” was his next remark, “ something about 
ghosts, or moonlight brides, or something of 
the sort. If you only had a lyre now, like 
the lady in mamma’s ‘sacred poetry,’ how 
jolly you'd look!” 

Kate thought a minute, and then sang 
in her sweet, clear contralto a song of a 
rose, a stream, and a moonbeam. It was 
an old song she had heard her mother sing 
in Italian, years before she could understand 
the beautiful language, and now she had 
tried to translate it, though she had failed 
to please herself in doing so. 


“* THE: ROSE. 
“ Moon, cold and sweet, 
Moon, pale and clear, 
Beam on my buds 
With gems bedewed ; 
Let thy pure light 
Gladden their sight, 
Ere man shall tear, 
With fingers rude, 
Their beauty fair. 


‘THE STREAM. 
Moon, bright and fair, 
Queen of the Night, 
Shine on my waves 
Of silver clear ; 
Lighten the deep, 
And wake from sleep 
The forms that tarry in my depths 
Beauteous and fair. 


- 
> 


“THE MOON. 
I beam, I shine 
On forms divine, 
On flow’rets sweet 
In gloomy night, 
On mossy grave 
Or ocean cave, 
To touch with light 
Each work so fair and dear.” 


- 
- 


“What a pretty song! you do sing 
nicely, Cousin ; I never heard that one before 
though.” 

“No, dear, it is an old Italian song I 
heard very often when I was a little girl, and 
wher I knew Italian I turned it into English, 
to sjig to people.who prefer it so. In the 
original it is much more graceful, but the tune 
is the same. I mean to teach it to Norah 
some day. And now go to sleep, unless you 


want some supper: I'll get you some fruit 
and biscuits, and then I must go and look 
after those wanderers,” 

When Kate went in again to him he, had 
fallen asleep. The others came in soon after 
very tired, but noisy enough. Bobby begged 
Miss Moore's pardon for having been rude, 
and nothing more was heard of extra lessons, 

The school treat was to take place, during 
the next week, so all odd moments were 
taken up in making presents of all sorts. 
Norah was too well occupied to get into any 
troubles, though to her disappointment more 
of the story was quite out of the question. 

When the treat was over, they had to look 
forward to the coming home of their brothers 
to cheer them up on the warm days, when 
lessons were an effort. The letters from their 
mother were merely little reminders that she 
was still from home, and hopes that they 
were all good and well. Norah now and 
then had a riding lesson, and her cousin 
always went with her. Visitors were not 
frequent, and Kate would have been dull 
indeed but for her regular and industrious 
habits. 

One wet day, when it was quite impossible 
for them to go for a walk with Miss Moore, 
Miss Glenny invited them all to her room, 
thinking a quiet hour or two would do the 
governess good, and a change be pleasant to 
the children. There was much amusement 
shown by all of them, for there were many 
beautiful and uncommon things to be seen, 
Indian curiosities, shells, corals, pictures, 
books, &c., and to each some interesting 
story or fact was attached, and two hours 
passed before any of them thought of time, 
Then they all adjourned to the small drawing- 
room, and after one game of “clumps,” 
Kate proposed that the boys made spills, or 
painted pictures. Norah did plain sewing, 
while she went on with a story, of which 
Norah had heard the beginning, but which 
would be just as easy for them to understand 
without it. Of course no child ever could or 
did resist “a story,” and in a very few seconds 
Kate was left to silence, Norah having hastily 
told them during her preparations that “three 
little girls (cousin Kate and her two little 
sisters) were going to cross the English 
Channel from Calais to Dover, with a maid 
and courier.” 

Miss Glenny proceeded :—* After spending 
a dismal night in the train, we went to an 
hotel for baths and breakfast. I missed aunt 
Ella’s cheerful voice, and dreaded more and 
more my English school home. But of course 
everybody feels dull when their poor bones 
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ache, and they are hungry and travel-soiled. 
After breakfast we were all better. We found 
that the steamer did not leave untiloneo’clock, 
so that we could not by any means get farther 
than London that night. Poor Mowbray was 
in great dread of the crossing, but we were 
all good sailors, and anticipated great fun. 
We went on board in good time, and seated 
ourselves in what we knew to be good places, 
and as the day was not so warm to us as to 
others, we wrapped ourselves well up in 
shawls, till the captain told us we looked 
like three little mummies. Mowbray sat by 
us for the first mile or two, but got so white 
and wretched she was obliged to leave us 
alone, and very soon nearly all the people 
were packed out of sight. There was an 
English family there, some of whom greatly 
amused us. One little boy was troubled with 
a very bad temper, and when the movement 
of the boat made him feel ill, he fought with 
his father and nurse, and got into a perfect 
fury of rage, declaring he would not go to 
England in a horrid smelly boat. There were 
six or seven of them altogether, and all their 
attendants were ill, so they had to follow 
their own ways. Two of the boys let their 


hats blow away because they did not choose 
to have them fastened on, and then they 


snapped and snarled at each other. The 
French maid, whose care these two were 
especially, lay on deck wet and wretched, 
begging, in broken English, of some ‘kind 
personne’ that they would ‘throw poor 
miserable me into dat sea for finish!’ No 
one, however, had love enough for her evi- 
dently to do so, and she continued her moving 
entreaties until the voyage was over. The 
tidal train waited for us, so we got in at once. 
Poor Mowbray was indeed an object of pity, 
her gown damp and draggled with spray, her 
bonnet and shawl all awry, and her hair, 
which she usually wore in little tight curls, 
three on each side of her face, was perfectly 
straight, and added a forlorn absurdity to her 
sad appearance. Thecolour had run alittletoo 
from a brown veil she wore, and rolled down 
her cheeks like copper-coloured tears. Mabel 
shrieked with laughing, and little Bessie shrank 
away from what she rather rudely called ‘a 
old womin, uggy in her face.’ Mabel sug- 
gested that she had better pull down the 
blinds and do her hair, at the same time pro- 
ducing a looking-glass and a clean towel, 
with a bit of honey soap, from the travelling 
bag; but Mowbray merely gave a sickly 
smile, and sank back upon the seat. I hoped 
no one would come into our carriage; but 
just as we thought we were off a lady and 


gentleman entered, with bags and wraps in- 
numerable, and looking as woebegone as the 
rest of us. We moved closer together, and 
put ourselves in order of course. That gen- 
tleman was dear Mr. Yates, whom you know, 
dear Norah, a little, and the lady was his aunt, 
Mrs. Grainger. They made us all very com- 
fortable, and Mrs. Grainger took pity upon 
poor Mowbray, cheering her up in various 
ways, gave her brandy and eau de Cologne, 
and then made her a private corner in which 
to arrange her poor wig. Mr. Yates amused 
us, telling us many little tales concerning 
their travels. I left Mabel to do the most of 
the talking, and listened to both. By the 
time we reached our journey’s end we were 
great friends, and as Mr. Yates was a clergy- 
man, Mrs. Mowbray had no fear on the score 
of respectability. He asked us for the address 
of the school we were going to. I wrote it 
for him on one of his own cards, and he gave 
us another, saying that if mamma had no ob- 
jection we might perhaps some day spend 
part of our holidays with him and his own 
children in Devonshire. We were quite sorry 
to part, and felt as if we had known him all 
our lives. Mabel seemed to have won his 
heart, for he kissed her tenderly more than 
once. I found afterwards he had lost a little 
daughter about a year before, very nearly her 
age: besides that, her manner was so very 
pleasing,and her remarks so clever and quaint, 
it was impossible to help loving her. 

“Well, all things pleasant come to an end, 
and our friends left us to take another train. 
We were to stay at the Charing Cross Hotel, 
to be near our station in the morning. Mow- 
bray telegraphed to our new schoolmistress 
to let her know when to have us met, and 
then put matters as straight as she could. 
Poor thing! we all helped her, and chattered 
and worried too I fear, but our intentions 
were of the kindest. Mabel left something 
in the pocket of a frock, which was put at the 
very bottom of the largest trunk, and found 
it out as soon as the cord wason. Mowbray 
declined undoing the dreadful thing again, 
and poor Mabel, who was sore at heart I fear 
about school-going, gave way to some quiet 
tears. We went to bed early, and Mowbray 
slept in a room near ours, but not next to it. 
Mabel was strangely talkative, and I could 
not induce her to let me go to sleep. She 
drew imaginary portraits of our new rulers, 
assuring me that she knew Mrs. Chalmers 
was a very thin person, with no petticoats to 
speak of, a long nose, and she was quite 
certain that she wore black mittens and car- 
ried a birch in her left hand and a French 
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dictionary in her right. I got quite cross|was practising on a piano, but she instantly 
with her at last, and said I would not have|left the room as we entered, without even 
her talk so much after saying her prayers.|looking at one of us. Bessie trotted up to 
Mabel then told me she had only made me|a cage of stuffed birds, and began to call 
talk for fear I should go to sleep, for she in- | them by name, looking disgusted when they 
tended me to get up and help her to unpack | took no notice of her. I waited breathlessly 
the box, for the thing in the pocket was a for the door to open, listening meanwhile to 
brooch she had bought for Mowbray in the |a continuous sort of cats’ concert, which per- 
Palais Royale. I declared I would do no|vaded the house, and which I soon found 
such thing. Nothing daunted, she sprang out | was caused by seven young ladies practising 
of bed, and, after she had called the night-| simultaneously upon seven pianos. In a few 
light many hasty names for being so feeble, | minutes we heard a pleasant voice, saying, 
and danced about the box and groaned over | ‘ Where are they?’ and in came a tall, stout, 
the knots, I took pity upon the tender white | stately lady, with the very kindest face you 
fingers, and went to her help. ‘Ah!’ said|ever saw, fair, with sweet blue eyes, white 
Mabel, ‘I knew your heart would soften if I | teeth, and silver hair, She wore a black satin 
| made fuss enough.’ Of course we could not | dress, and a blond cap, with white ribbons to 
‘| cord the trunk again, but Mabel put the |tie it. I never saw any one like her, so young 
brooch under her pillow, and went happily | in manner and so wise in love and experience. 
to sleep. | Happiness came in with her, and my fears 

“We were called early, and Mabel’s high} melted away instantly. She kissed us all in 
spirits were not at all congenial to the quiet | a most cheerful way, took Bessie on her lap, 
| state of my own. I think she hid her sorrows! and then talked to Mowbray, winning her 

generally under a very bright manner. When heart completely. After making us drink 
| we reached our final destination that morning,|some milk and Mowbray some wine, we 
| we found at the station a man-servant with a|went upstairs to see our room. We were 
|| note, addressed tome. I read it, and told|to have a little room facing the south, with 
| Mowbray (who declined reading it herself) | three white beds in it, one for Bessie, one be- 
that we were to order a fly, and leave our ltween Mabel and me, and the third was fora 
luggage to be sent for if it were too much to | teacher, ‘a very nice young lady,’ Mrs. Chal- 
take with us. There were also a few words /| mers said, ‘who would help us in all ways, 
of kind welcome, which I read to Mabel, | I 





‘and have charge particularly of Bessie.’ 
who at first sighed, then in one of her queer | was very much pleased with this arrangement, 
impulses made a grand curtsey, and said, with | for I dreaded a noisy set of girls in one’s bed- 











|| mock politeness, ‘I thank you, ma’am.’ Mow- 

bray said the boxes could go with us, as she 
| wished to see us and our belongings quite 
safe before she left us. 

“Not one of us spoke during the hour's 
ride; my heart throbbed heedlessly, and I 
had great trouble to keep back tears. Mabel 
looked out of the window, and Bessie sat 
(eating a dreadful lot of sugar-candy) in 
Mowbray’s lap. At last we stopped at some 
lodge gates ; a neat old dame came trotting 
out to open them, and smiled kindly upon 
us,—up the well-kept drive to a large white 
house, of only one story, with many large 
square windows thrown wide open, showing 
us, for just a moment, visions of rows of little 
white beds, There was a verandah on the 
three sides of the house we could see, and I 
concluded (rightly) that the other side was 
the same. Flowering creepers seemed every- 
where. I at once concluded the lady loved 
flowers ; there again I was right. Our car- 
riage stopped, the door was opened to us by 
an old servant, and we were all ushered into 
a pretty, bright morning-room. A little girl 


‘room, knowing how idle Mabel would be. 
'Mowbray helped to unpack and put our 
| things into the little chests of drawers, and 
|then we went down to see her start off. 
| Strange to say, she seemed more sorry to 
part from Mabel than from either Bessie or 
myself, and when the parting gift was bestowed 
there were tears in kind old Mowbray’s eyes. 

“So we lost sight of the. last link (so it 
seemed at least to me) of the chain which 
bound us to our own belongings. We had 
| been left alone to bid the farewell, and stood 
in the hall waiting till some one should show 
us where to go next. 

“The old housemaid saw us first, and 
knocked at a door, saying that ‘the little 
ladies were to themselves now.’ Mrs. Chal- 
mers called us, and we entered a little room, 
nicely furnished, with some beautiful drawings 
on the walls, in chalks, of lovely children and 
young people, presents from some of her 
clever pupils, portraits of her own children. 
I learned to love that room very dearly. 
I was punished there sometimes, but spent 
many happy hours there. 
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“ We went in, and found Mrs. Chalmers 
and a younger lady, not at all pretty or plea- 
sant-looking, and I hoped she was not the 
lady who would sleep in our room. My mind 
was soon set at ease on that point, when 
Mrs. Chalmers introduced us to her eldest 
daughter, Annie, who kissed the two little 
ones and shook hands withme. I was much 
more in awe of her than of her mother. 
Miss Chalmers wore a black silk dress, 
richly trimmed and fashionably made; she 
had also some handsome gold ornaments, 
but the general effect, I well remember, was 
that she wanted colour, or countenance, or 
something, I could not quite determine what 
the want was. Mabel looked round the 
room, and fixed admiring eyes upon one of 
the drawings on the wall. Little Bessie sat 
down to play with the cat. Mrs. Chalmers 
asked me if I would like to go to the class- 
room at once, or wait until dinner was ready, 
and then be introduced to my teachers and 
schoolmates. I preferred waiting, and then, 
to my horror, Miss Chalmersasked hermother, 
in French, if she should examine us as to our 
studies, and see to whose class we should be- 
long. Mrs. Chalmers undertook that busi- 
ness, and commenced by asking us how many 
hours a day we had given to lessons, and 
kept a discreet silence on my telling her we 
had never had regular lessons in our lives, 
and that Bessie did not know her letters now. 
Mabel could read English pretty well, but 
not French, though we could all talk it 
fairly. Then followed questions about music, 
drawing, singing, &c., and by degrees all 
was found out concerning our knowledge 
and ignorance. I felt rather low-spirited 
when I found how many masters and different 
classes there were ; but Mrs.. Chalmers said 
we should soon get into the routine of the 
school, and be very happy when we were 
well employed. After we had learned a few 
of Mrs. Chalmers’ easy rules as to behaviour, 
keeping of silences, &c., the large beli rang, 
and I heard many feet moving rapidly over- 
head, 

‘“* “Now, little girls,”’ said Miss Chalmers, 
‘ that is the first bell; you must always attend 
to that, and go to your room to prepare for 


| dinner when you hear it.’ 


“ We went off at once, and soon found our 
room. Mabel’s tongue was immediately 
loosened, and her chatter began. 

“*Qh, Kate, Kate, what a fright she is! 
Annie indeed! much too pretty a name for 
ler. Ideclare she looks me through with 
her green eyes. I shall never like her one 





bit; and oh, my dear, she isto teach me music ! 


I know it is only ugly people who have a ge- 
nius for music. I hope I mever shall have a 
genius for anything. (Which is my bed?) 
Oh, dear, she is a musical genius! I kflow 
she is, like that frightful Mrs. Kirby that 
mamma knew in Bombay ; she knew every- 
thing. Oh, Kate, don’t you wish we were 
there now? I shall never like being here ; 
they are all wise, and cram-full of knowledge, 
and poor little ignorant girls like us will be 
punished all day long.’ 

“T begged the naughty child to stop talking 
so loudly, for fear we should be heard, and at 
last laid my hand upon her mouth. She re- 
sisted laughingly, and in the midst of show- 
ing us how Miss Chalmers would look when 
she heard how dreadfully we played our 
scales, the door opened, and a young lady 
came in. Mabel flew to take the door from 
her, because she was carrying a pile of slates 
and copy-books. 

“* Well, dears,’ said the teacher, ‘I am so 
glad you seem happy. I was afraid you 
would not at first. May I kiss you, little 
pet? (to Bessie). Why, what a mite! and 
doing your own hair too! Let me help you ; 
shall I?” 

“ Bessie looked quiet and shy, and I took 
notes of Miss Graham. Mabel did the same, 
and talked too. She was a little lady, not 
pretty, but very pleasing in manner, and 
with the very brightest blue eyes and beauti- 
ful hair, simply done. Her dress was shabby, 
but well made, and her linen collar and cuffs 
quite neat. Mabel told her our ages and 
names, and several other particulars. Also 
after a short time informed her ‘she was 
glad that we were not to have anybody old 
in our room, for we should be tiresome 
sometimes she was afraid.’ Miss Graham 
laughed, and said ‘she thought it very pro- 
bable.’ 

“When we were ready to go downstairs, 
we sat down and waited for Miss Graham, 
who endeavoured to improve her smooth 
glossy hair, though Mabel told her she could 
not make it neater possibly. I longed for a 
look at the slates, to see how the girls wrote, 
and what; but Ihad not Mabel’s courage nor 
easy manner. Once more the bell rang. 
The two or three pianos then being used 
came toa sudden stop, feet sounded again, 
and clear sweet voices echoed joyously 
through the house—in English too, for French 
was not spoken at meals. Miss Graham 
took Bessie by the hand, and we went. 
Three tall girls were just in front of us, in 
light dresses, and they turned round, saying, 
‘Are these the little Glennies? what 
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dear little souls ! why, this is a real baby ; 
fancy that mite amongst us great ruffians, 
the darling, let me carry her down, Miss 
Graham. I wish I had the care of them 
instead of you. Iam sure Barbara Hewit is 
much more trouble than the three of these 
would be.’ 

‘We were all kissed, andthe girls who had 


place at the long table. I never saw such a 
table as that for size and power of stretching 
itself to accommodate indefinite numbers. 
By degrees I lifted my eyes, and saw Mabel 
seated between the French teacher and a 
tall girl in blue, talking away, now in French, 
now in English, perfectly well-behaved and 
happy. Bessie sat by me, and declined eat- 
ing anything presented to her. Mrs. Chal- 
mers had anticipated this, and sent for some 
rice for her, at sight of which the creature 
brightened, showing her white gleaming 
teeth. My new friend told me in French 
that she had never seen any child so like a 
little lovely gipsy. Bessie at once opened 
her great eyes upon my friend, and said she 
was not a gipsy, but a little Christian child, 
and that her name was Bessie, adding, ‘I 
like you, and I think you are very pretty; 
what is your name?’ This speech caused 
great amusement, and Mrs. Chalmers laughed 
heartily, telling Nelly Green, ‘she hoped 
such a very truthful compliment would not 
do her any harm.’ 

“ After dinner we were carried off by the 
elder girls into the large schoolroom, and intro- 
duced to the whole school. About twenty- 
four of the thirty girls were older than our- 
selves, and the other six were about my age, 
none younger. ‘There was much noise and 
fun during the half-hour in which the girls 
were always left alone after dinner, and I 
was grateful indeed to find how kindly dis- 
posed they all seemed towards each other. 
At four o’clock the French teacher came in, 
and that was the signal for silence. Many 
of the girls seemed fond of ‘Maddy,’ as 
they called her, and kissed her affectionately 
before beginning the lessons. We sat down 
and did nothing, much to my delight, for I 
did not like the idea of showing my igno- 
rance, which I found as the lessons went 
on was really great. After the hour of French 
was past we all adjourned to the dining- 
room, where needlework and reading aloud 
was the rule until six. I remember the book 
that was being read at that time, Miss 
Yonge’s ‘ Daisy Chain,’ that most delightful 
of all family histories, so full ofsweet thoughts, 
and earnest modest endeavours to do and 











spoken took my hand and led me to my |bed,” advised Bobby, “and then we will go 


teach the right. My little Norah shall 
have it for her next birthday if mamma ap- 
proves.” 

Cousin Kate’s hand had a grateful hug. 
The room was fast getting dark, and some 
ideas of bed or supper floated through Miss 
Glenny’s mind ; but she was entreated to go 
ona bit longer. “Just put yourselves into 


and do the same.’’ 

So Kate proceeded :—* The girls and Mrs. 
Chalmers read in turn, some of them doing 
so remarkably well and clearly. The hour 
soon passed, some had plain work and some 
were drawing, all seemed as happy and con- 
tented as possible. Mabel took up some 
one’sembroidery, and went on with itin a 
most capable manner. I was doing a watch- 
guard, which I mentally resolved should be- 
long to Miss Graham. After the clock 
struck we went into a cloak-room to don 
bonnets and shawls. I found Miss Graham 
had hung up ours on pegs marked with our 
names in full, and that our boots were 
marked also and put in a curious kind of 
rack, There was certainly no time to be 
dull. Mabel remarked in a droll voice, 
‘that in less than a month she should be a 
steady-going machine, and only require 
winding up occasionally, and then be no 
more trouble to herself or any one else.’ In 
a few minutes we were all out in the pretty 
garden, chattering English again, and to my 
joy dear Mrs. Chalmers joined the party, 
and was seized upon by at least a dozen of 
the younger ones. We were glad to be set 
romping, and thoroughly did Bessie and 
Mabel enjoy themselves. I walked most 
part of the time—by invitation—with Nelly 
Green and dear Miss Graham, who was 
moreover a great favourite with all the girls. 
There was another teacher too, an English 
lady, tall and pretty, but not nearly so nice 
in my eyes as even Mademoiselle, who was 
rather old, and very ugly and ill-dressed. 
Once more the great bell, and then more 
funny remarks of Mabel’s concerning ma- 
chinery. After tea, Bessie went happily off 
with Miss Graham to bed, and Miss Howe, 
the head teacher, ordered silence. We were 
given lessons to prepare for the next day, 
and’before they were finished the bell rang 
for prayers, and the younger girls were sent 
to bed. The rest studied till about nine or 
half-past, as many of them were quite grown 
up. I was very tired, and gladly accepted 
kind Miss Graham’s help to undress and 
brush my long thick hair. Mabel, for a 
wonder, was quiet until we were in bed and 
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alone, when she loaded Miss Graham with 
sweet names, asking me if she was not the 
veriest darling in the world next to dear 
mamma. ‘As to Miss Chalmers,’ said 
May, ‘I really pity her quite, she is so ugly 
and queer-looking. Miss Howe is very grand 
and very beautiful, but I don’t like her looks, 
you know. 
could you, Kate ? 


sane things to put upon one? 
five of them. I tell you what, I asked that 
tall Emily Taunton if anybody ever had 
them all at once ; she said she thought not. 


bled together, and to know you had stooped, 
left your gloves about, talked English, not 
learnt your proper lessons, been late up, 
and of course cried for nothing, all in one 
day.’ I fell asleep in the midst of her 
chatter, There, Bobby, are you satisfied ?” 

“ Ah, Wells, indeed you may be surprised, 
there has certainly not been such a quiet 
two hours in the house, with the children in 
it, for a long time.” 


“ Not since last night, when we were all, 


” 


asleep, 

The housemaid told the children that 
Miss Moore was astonished they should all 
have gone to bed without bidding her good 


said little Norah, saucily. 


night. Miss Glenny went with them to beg 
for bread and marmalade in the house- 
keeper’s room, and then up to the school- 
room, where Miss Moore was writing letters 
to her brothers in India. She accepted 
cousin Kate’s polite apologies,and the chil- 
dren went happily to bed. Norah was 
pondering over all her cousin had told them, 
thinking what a useful unselfish girl cousin 
Kate had been, and longing to grow like her. 


The next morning at breakfast the children | 
received a long letter from their mother, | 
telling them of a picnic she had been to, | 


and, best ofall, that she was coming home 
the day after. 
Miss Moore, and they would all have dearly 
loved to know what their mamma said to that 
lady ; but of course they were much too well 
bred to ask questions, and Miss Moore not 
at allinclined to be communicative. 
five minutes before lessons began cousin 
Kate appeared, looking as if she had some- 
thing pleasant to tell. Norah pulled out her 
mother’s letter, and Kate pretended to be 
astonished at such news, though a knowing 
100k was certainly in her face. 





I couldn’t possibly love her, | 
She gave a badge to that | 
little Rose Bell for stooping, poor little thing ; | 
I was so sorry when she had to put it on. | 
Don’t you think those badges are rather in- | 
There are | 


}and she should be wrong. 


‘and we are to meet them. 


There was a letter also for) 


“Well, cousin, are you pleased? Do you 
think the boys will soon be home after mamma 
comes?” 

“ Who will give their money-box to hear a 
great, grand secret?” said Miss Glenny, “a 
delightful secret told to me?” 

“ T’ll give mine,” said Bobby ; “ there never 
was anything in it but one fourpenny piece, 
and that only stopped there a few hours, so 
take it and welcome.” 

He produced the box in question, a large 
mahogany one, with curious pictures on it, 
of Bob’s very own invention. On the front 
were two gentlemen’s bodies, cut out of a 


| Punch, having for headpieces the photo- 
| graphic portraits of two old ladies, with tall 
I told her I hoped [I should, it would be| 
such fun to see all the different colours jum- | 


hats tied under their chins. On the other 
sides were equally absurd figures, a fat dog 


| with a greyhound’s head, &c., and the spaces 


between filled up with the very brightest 
colours imaginable. Cousin Kate gave al- 
most shrieks of laughter, in which Miss Moore 
even joined. However, the others were ac- 
customed to Robert's nonsense, and begged 
to have the promised news. 

Kate proposed that they all made two 
guesses. 

Norah said“ she really dared not risk all 
in a guess, for fear they should laugh at her, 
She would rather 
wait until the rest had committed themselves.” 

“Well,” said Robert, “ Cyril and I guess 
the same. The boys are coming soon.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, “very soon indeed.” 

“Are we going to meet them when they 
do come?” 

“Yes; and now guess when they are 
coming.” 

“Oh,” shrieked Norah, “they’re coming 
to-day. I know they are, with mamma, too, 
Oh, Kate, Kate, 
how glorious !” 

In her delight she squeezed Miss Moore 
till the poor astonished woman gasped again. 
Then Robert and Norah embraced each 
other violently, and went off into fresh de- || 
light on being told there was an end of 
lessons for the present. Plans then were 


|arranged rapidly between the two ladies as 


to early luncheon, the carriage, &c.; and 


they finally agreed to send the carriage and 


the break, as all were to go to the station, 


About |and the return party would probably be a 
\large one. 
| wild children that the books had better be at 
once put by in parcels, neatly and labelled, 


Miss Moore suggested to the 


but Bobby politely suggested that they might 
wish to resume their studies during her ab- 
sence, and by degrees she mercifully gave up 
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the point, and they all rushed out of doors, 
first to the boat-house, to see that everything 
was ready for the long, happy, delightful 
days that were now really come. Kate soon 
joined them, and they made a tour of the 
grounds, telling their news to every one they 
could see. The maids were all busy pre- 
paring rooms, and Miss Moore packing up 
as quickly as she could. Norah ran in to her 
with some flowers, and found her surrounded 
on all sides with goods and garments. The 
flowers were not as warmly welcomed as 
bestowed, and Miss Moore remarked, rather 
severely, that “the sun was not hot enough 
for gloves; young /adies took care of their 
hands for their friends’ sake.” Norah obe- 
diently took two odd ones from her pocket, 
but sighed when she perceived that all the 
fingers were inside out. As she went down 
the back stairs, for the sake of reaching the 
stable-yard the sooner, a thought entered her 
pretty golden head. “I wonder if I ought 
to go and help her pack up, she seems very 


“T think it is lovely ; what pretty eyes she 
must have had !” 

“Well, dear, she was quite blind when 
that was taken. She lost her sight when she 
was a tiny baby, and I have been the only 
one left to her for twelve years. She lives 
quite alone, and works very hard all day 
long. ‘The letters I have so often are from 
her.” 

Norah’s eyes filled with tears, and many 
thoughts of wonder at Miss Moore’s patience 
with ¢iem, and her great tenderness to the 
sweet blind sister passed through her mind 
rapidly, causing her to feel a sudden impulse 
of affection for her before uninteresting 
governess, She did not ask any more ques- 
tions, and laid the picture aside very care- 
fully and gently, saying, however, after a 
moment, “ I hope I was not rude to look at 
the little girl, Miss Moore ?” 

“You did not mean to be, I am sure, 
Norah, though it is best to ‘Avk always 
before acting.” 





busy, but she also seems very disagreeable, 
and I do not see why I should stay with her. 
I don’t envy her friends if she is the same to 
them as to us.” 

In another moment she met their own 
maid, who said, “ Miss Norah, are you going 
to let Miss Moore pack up all her things by 
herself? She is so busy, and I cannot stop 
to help her myself.” 

“Oh,” thought Norah, “I must go now, I 
could not possibly do otherwise. What a 
plague thoughts are! If I had thought nothing 
about Miss Moore, I should not have come 
in at all.” 

Back she turned, and presented her sweet 
face to Miss Moore, saying, “Can I help 
you pack? J’ll do anything you tell me.” 

“ Indeed you can, and I shall be very glad 
of your help, Norah ; that is the way a lady 
should behave. Put all those things in one} 
heap, and hand me that @ress.” 

“Oh, Miss Moore, what a dress! is that] 
yours? I never saw you in anything so 
pretty, and I do declare,” said Norah, in a 
wild way, “there’s a photograph ; whose? 
A dear little thing ! What lovely hair! but 
what a queer thing! It is shaded, or shot, 
or something ; is it a photograph ?”’ 

“No, dear,” said Miss Moore, in an un- 
usually gentle manner, “ it is what we calla 
daguerreotype, that was taken twenty years 
ago.” 
ee Was it, indeed? Do you mind telling 
me who it was?” 

“Tt was my little sister ; look well at it, 
and tell me what you think of it?” 








They went on steadily working for some 
time, Norah making herself of great use. 
She was astonished to find how many pretty 
things Miss Moore had—little things for use 
and ornament, which she spoke of as pre- 
sents from different people or children with 
whom she had lived, whose names Norah 
had never heard before. When all was done, 
Norah asked if she could write the directions 
for the boxes, and was delighted to get the 
task. 

“ Where is Islington?” said Norah, after 
reading over whit she had written. 

“In London,” said Miss Moore, “and not 
the pleasantest part either. My sister will 
be so pleased to see me, for she seldom goes 
out except when I am there, and I want to 
try and get her into the country this time if 
I can. She will not expect me to-day, and 
therefore my going will delight her the 
more.” 

Norah was much astonished ; could this 
really be Miss Moore, who seldom spoke to 
any one, and never looked bright and happy 
before, that Norah knew of? Norah ven- 
tured to ask if she had any more sisters. 

“No,” said the lady; I have two bro- 
thers ; the eldest was married last year, and 
the dress you admired was the one I wore at 
his wedding.” Norah coudd not, try as she 
might, picture Miss Moore at a bridal feast. 
“ They are both in India now, trying to get 
rich. I often wish they were nearer to my 
poor blind Mary.” 

Norah voluntarily kissed the lean cheek, 
and hoped aloud her sister would be very 
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well and happy during the holiday; and then 
the little loving heart throbbed loudly again 
with the sweet pleasure coming so soon to 
herself of meeting those dear handsome 
brothers, and that wealth of idle days to be 
lived through and enjoyed, every moment of 
them. Norah went to be dressed when 
twelve struck, as they were to start before 
two. Cousin Kate called out to her as she 
passed—hearing her little voice, as usual, 
singing all sorts of snatches (which she 
seemed to have caught from the birds, they 
were so joyous and full of delight)—to come 
to her when she was ready. 

On knocking at her cousin’s door, she was 
asked where she had spent her time ; they 
had been quite anxious about her, Kate said, 
and Bobby had looked overhead to make 
sure she had not flown away. Kate thought 
it no inapt idea, when she looked at her 
little pet standing in the shade of the win- 
dow, her fresh white frock and golden hair 
lighting up the corner, and those heavy lashes 
against the lovely cheeks, a little excitement 
visible in the slender little fingers, as she 
rolled the blind cord round and round her 
wrist. 

Suddenly a thought struck Miss Glenny, 
“Norah, I think I have something you would 
like to see, but you must promise not to talk 
about it afterwards.” Lifting expectant eyes, 
the little maiden promised, and Kate pro- 
duced her very greatest treasure, her lovely, 
perfect picture. Norah did not speak at first, 
and Kate did not dare to watch her face ; 
her own heart beat wildly. -She did not often 


act upon impulse, and this was like revealing | 


her own inmost soul to the child. 

“Dear cousin Kate,” said Norah at last, 
“that is your dear little sister Mabel. I 
knew she was like that; but how could any 
one paint a child in heaven?” 

“Dear Norah, my thoughts were with her 
in her sweet rest when I painted it. Iam 
not sure she was as lovely as this little picture 
looks to you, but she was very pretty always, 





Luncheon was soon ready, and off they 
went, Norah by her own choice in the break 
with Miss Moore, and Cyril went with Norah ; 
so the other two, Bobby and Reggy, fell to 
cousin Kate’s share. Norah had a myste- 
rious box, about which she was anxious, 
Miss Moore wished to know what it con- 
tained, and the child, in a manner not to be 
withstood, begged Miss Moore to give it to 
her sister from Norah Glenny, and to be sure 
not to open it for her, as the string was in 
two bows on purpose. Possibly the go- 
verness felt there was something she had 
missed or overlooked in her little pupil. 
Certainly she did think she had never seen 
so pretty a sight afterwards as the meeting 
between the little girl and her eldest brother. 
The horses were lazy and the train quite 
punctual, so that they were all in a group on 
the platform when the break dashed up. The 
tall brother went off at once to lift down his 
sister, but they missed each other; as he ran 
through the ticket entry, Norah flew into 
the cloak-room, and was baffled at finding 
there was no way through. However, she 
found her-way to them, and then, at close sight 
of them both, so old and grand, she stopped 
abashed, and Frank, in pretended wonder at 
her appearance, walked slowly round her. 
Then the clear silvery laugh rung out, and 
echoed as of old in the brother’s ears. What 
sound can be sweeter than the laugh of a 
child ? 


‘“ Tt floats on the breeze like the tone of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell.” 


And so thought her big brother. He was 
devoted to the little fairy, and she was look- 
ing dear and loving enough to please any 
brother. Her mother kissed her warmly 
(for her), and went through the same cere- 
mony with the little boys, and after looking 
critically at Kate, pronounced her “ looking 
very well, but quite out of the mode ; that 
bonnet is so grandmotherly, dear Kate.” 
Miss Moore was waiting all this time, 


and I wanted something to keep her in my | having disposed of her boxes. 


mind when I should be too old to remember 
her looks. I am glad you like it.” 


“ Dear Miss Moore, how are you? I 
really beg your pardon; these children of 


Gently and reverently it was put away|mine make such a commotion, I have no 


again, and Kate found wistful, tearful eyes| eyes for any one else. 


I hope you have had 


upon her, and a little timid kiss of affection|all the help you needed, and that the 
and sympathy followed; and then Norah, children have not been worse than usual ; 


without speaking a word, ran away. 


C Kate | they all look at if they had been well cared 
wondered if she had done wisely in adding | for. 


I am delighted to see my home again. 


to Norah’s previous excitement, but she felt|I want to talk to you a minute or two, so 


in her heart, and from experience too, that 
the sight of the angel face could do no 
harm, 





let us go into the waiting-room and leave 
these children here with their noise for 
company.” 
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So saying, Mrs, Glenny swept her grand 
dress before the governess, and they dis- 
appeared. 

And now Norah was sure of her identity. 
The brothers had grown beyond her wildest 
ideas; mamma looked prettier than ever, 
and really—though, of course, one was sorry 
in a way—it was nice to be without a go- 
verness, especially when she was going to 
be happy. These holidays surely would be 
the happiest and best they had ever spent. 
They all talked together as fast as ever they 
could, and Norah danced about amongst the 
luggage trucks and the boys’ feet, much to 
her own satisfaction—let us hope to the boys’ 
also. Up came the train, puffing and snort- 
ing, Miss Moore bundled out, and Frank 
flew to get her ticket for her; she coloured 
painfully, and begged him “ not to trouble,” 
and when he insisted, said plainly, — 

“T had rather get it, thank you; I travel 
third class always.” 

“What of that!” said polite Frank, hat 
still in hand, “all serene! there’s only one 
pigeon-hole affair, and no one need know.” 

Off he rushed, and came back, but not 
with the green ticket; a blue second-class 
one it was that the kind-hearted boy slipped 
into her hand, and at the same time put her 
into a comfortable carriage. Norah and the 
others crowded to the door to say good bye, 
and Norah added a wish that she would not 
be too tired to enjoy the meeting with her 
sister. Bobby waved his hat as the train 
moved off, and shouted out once or twice, 
“Good riddance, Old Almanac !” 

Norah went to the carriage; there the 
choice of a seat was offered her, with her 
mother and Kate, or with the three elder boys 
in the break. One look at her pet brother 
determined her, and she was soon driving 
the pair of spirited bays under his direction, 
with the summer wind blowing her cloud of 
hair into her brother’s face. Happy Norah! 
wholesome happiness, well earned, and con- 
sequently well enjoyed. The ride was of 
course too short a great deal, and yet what 
was there in store but more happiness for 
them all? All well, and more than that—all 
together. 

The day sped on; there was much to show 
the boys, and Mrs. Glenny and Kate were 
shut up together, so Norah felt free. They 
tried the new punt, saw the ponies, the gar- 
deners, also the fruit trees were visited, and 
the young spirits never failed. The boys 
made the most clever jokes, and every one 
laughed, both before and after, in an equally 
hearty manner. After a long talk to the 


butler’s boy about the way in which they 
wished the little room in the back hall “left 
alone,” they thought it must be time to get 
ready for dinner, as the shadows were visibly 
lengthening, and they looked as if they had 
all been busy. Norah’s white dress had suf- 
fered considerably in various skirmishes ; 
Robert had told her to stand on the old puntto 
reach a lily for Kate to paint, and in her faith, 
or in bravado, little naughty Norah had tried 
to do so, and the consequences were sad 
stockings and a draggled tail. But who gets 
scolded the first day of holidays, even by 
maids, who are, I think, as a rule, very long- 
suffering, and generally much cheered up by 
the anticipation of several hours’ daily extra 
work! So all Norah got by way of rebuke 
was a gentle, “ Miss Norah, your face is the 
only clean part of you. What a mess of a 
muslin!” and a penitent little hug from the 
child, which would have softened a harder 
heart than good Sarah’s, followed. 

In half an hour the little queen descended 
in light blue, for she was grown up for to- 
night in honour of the return. 

Such a handsome party they were, with 
their sunny faces, and fresh voices filling the 
house that had lately been quiet. Kate was 
as happy as the rest, and had on the dress 
that Bobby called his. Many questions were 
asked about school, the masters, their com- 
panions, &c., and then the second boy, 
Ronald, asked her mother if little. Merton 
might come and spend some of the holidays 
with them. 

“He has only an aunt, mamma, and she 
has a house full of children ill with scarlet 
fever; so he is obliged to stay behind. I 
told him I knew you would ask him.” 

“Well,” said the mother, I don’t know at 
all now Miss Moore is away; I am not sure 
if 1 can. You see Norah cannot be always 
with you boys, and I shall be much engaged, 
no doubt, but we must see.” 

Meantime Norah was pondering the tale 
of the blind sister, and, thinking there could 
be no harm in her telling what she had not 
been told to keep to herself, she commenced 
her tale. 

“Mamma, I helped Miss Moore to pack 
up, this morning, and there was a lovely 
little sort of changing photograph amongst 
her books of the sweetest little blue-eyed 
girl you ever saw; and do you know, 
mamma dear, that was a picture of Miss 
Moore’s sister Mary, who was blinded by 
fever when she was quite a baby, and now she 
lives all alone at Islington, and only goes 





out when Miss Moore goes to see her.” 
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Mrs. Glenny laughed at Norah’s anima- 
tion, and Kate thought of the strange, cold- 
mannered governess and her kind heart, and 
felt thankful for the light that shone in the 
dear eyes before her. Mrs. Glenny was 
touched by the story, but soon forgot it. 

Kate watched Norah, thinking the happi- 
ness very good for her. The boys played 
bagatelle, while cousin Kate played them 
one of Beethoven’s grand sonatas. Boys are 
not often touched by music, but the organ 
sounded so grandly sweet that by one con- 
sent they left off playing, and sat down in 
the drawing-room windows, listening and 
enjoying each other’s company, until the 
younger ones were sent to bed—much later 
than Miss Moore would have deemed right 
or proper. So ended a day of days. Not 
many times in our lives do such days come 
to us, but what hopes they create, and what 
sweet memories they leave ! 

Norah awoke the next morning, with a 
dim idea of something pleasant, and when, 
as she roused herself, the idea deepened 
into certainty, she sprang out of bed and 
hastened to dress, that she might find her 
beloved brothers. When, in accordance with 
her regular custom, she went to her cousin’s 
room to say her prayers, she was astonished 
to find Miss Glenny gone out. Turning, in 
disappointment, to go away again, she saw a 
bit of paper on the table addressed to 
herself. 

“ What fun!” said Norah ; “ but she has 
not gone back to India, or run away, because 
her bed has been slept in.” 

The note ran thus: “ Dear Norah, come 
to the church, and say your prayers there.” 
Off flew the child, so delighted and so 
important. Novelty has great charms. ‘The 
church was not far off, though Norah did not 
often go there now that it was in its unfinished 
state ; therefore she did not know the organ 
was put up. She went slowly over the grass, 
keeping free of the bushes, for Sarah had 
told her, in a very impressive manner, that 
there was only the old blue cotton dress left 
clean, and that, if she was not fit to be seen 
at luncheon, she would have to take it up- 
stairs with her. So Norah picked her dainty 
way, enjoying the delicious air and the songs 
of the birds, feeling a joyful freedom in being 
out alone, and on such an important errand. 
Before she reached the church the sounds of 
Kate’s music came floating towards her, and 
when Norah entered the beautiful building 

she felt a real gladness that there was a 
church of their own again. Kate looked 
supremely happy, and came towards Norah 


at once, quieting the little girl's loud, joyous 
tones by her own still manner. When the 
clock struck eight, Norah warned her cousin 
that they had a walk before them, and very 
soon they were crossing the park. As they 
neared the grounds the boys’ shouts reached 
them, and Norah shrieked to them. Much | 


explained, and Bobby remarked that “it | 
was a queer idea to go to church before 
breakfast to play an organ when there was 
a better one to be got at home.” Breakfast 
was not till nearly nine, so they dawdled 
about the lawn for some time, till Walters, 
the gentle lady's maid, called them in. Very 
charming their pretty mother looked in her 
fresh white dress and blue ribbons. Cyril 
told cousin Kate ‘‘ mamma was prettier even 
than her,” and Kate quite agreed with him. 
“ Now, boys,” said Mrs. Glenny, when all | 
the plates were well filled, “what are you | 
going to do to amuse yourselves to-day? I 
should like you to read the Bible a little | 
while with Kate, if she will have you; I shall | 
be busy all the morning, and, Norah, you | 
must let Sarah and Walters settle about your } 
| 
I 


new frocks—you are wofully shabby. I shall | 
order the carriage at three, and those that 
care to go with me must be presentable ; 
and, by-the-bye, about that boy you men- |, 
tioned. Kate says Norah is not very wild, |; 
so I think we may venture to ask the poor || 
lad. He must be desolate, certainly. And || 
now give me some idea of how the days are to || 
be spent. I wish governesses never wanted 
holidays, the responsibility is dreadful, with || 
such a naughty creature as Norah is. Pray 
how many punishments has poor Miss Moore | 
bestowed in my absence, Norah?” 
“Thousands, mamma,” said Bobby. “I 
went to bed one day, and Kate sang songs | 
to cheer my spirits, while they went out 
walking. ‘The best of all is, that I begged 
Miss Moore’s pardon, and she was so 
astonished that I quite enjoyed it. By way | 
of reward, cousin Kate has been teaching 
me to play on the organ, and I can do | 
Rousseau’s ‘ Dream’ and two exercises 
already.” 
“As to me,” said Norah, “I never went 
on so long without a punishment in my life, 
I think the lessons were bound over to keep 
the peace. Mamma, dear, when Miss Moore 
comes back, I hope we shall have all new 
books, for she declares we shall have for- | 
gotten all we have ever learned, and I really | 
cannot ever begin that old ‘ Mangnall’s’ over | 
again, after wading through so much of it.” 
Mrs. Glenny laughed heartily, but would 
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surprise was expressed when the errand was |, 
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not promise new books. ‘ They had served 
very well for Aer to learn with, and were not 
nearly done with yet,” she said. 

Norah consoled herself with the idea that 
when she grew up quite, a bonfire would she 
make of the whole pile, in case that she her- 
self in a moment of weakness should be 
tempted—“ for their good” of course—to 
inflict them upon children of her own. 

Breakfast over, they all retired by in- 
vitation to cousin Kate’s room. The two 
Etonians, seeeing how ready the small boys 
were to follow their cousin, thought there 
must be something in it, and the half-hours 
spent in that room were well worth count- 
ing among the pleasantest of the holidays. 

Then followed Norah’s practising, which 
she did alone, while Kate gave Bob his 
usual lesson, which he was not at all anxious 
to shorten. He had great perseverance, and 
certainly some talent, and pleased indeed was 
his cousin with such a pupil. 

Before eleven they were all out; the boys 


in flannel, and Norah a dreadful guy in an| 


old seaside suit, which had been green some 
long time ago, but which Reggy said now re- 
minded him of a sick lemon. Kate had 
little duties indoors,—flowers to gather for 
vases, notes to write for her aunt, amongst 
which, the invitation to the lonely boy was 
given her todo. So she settled herself com- 
fortably, only getting up now and then to 
look at the party in the punt, when they 
were in sight. The letter to the boy came 
last, naturally being difficult to indite, and 
Kate thought the boys could perhaps help 
her ; so she stepped through the window, and 
walked along under the trees, till they 
hailed her with mighty cheers. Miss Glenny 
felt alarmed at their general flightiness, but 
Norah seemed supremely happy, with the 
hot sun blazing into her eyes and the boys 
giving her occasional thumps and knocks. 

Little Reginald had dropped his hat into 
the river, and some of the slimy water 
mixed with duck-weed had dripped down his 
face to the body of his clean holland suit, 
not improving his general appearancethereby. 
When Kate could be heard, she put her 
question, and received a profound bow with 
the necessary information as to the address, 
but no help was given in the way of the form 
the invitation should be given in. ‘‘ Oh, say 
this is a jolly place, and we are all very jolly, 
and shall be awfully glad to see him, and 
pretend you are our sweet young ma; he’ll 
come by the next post then.” 

Kate tripped back again, not much 
assisted by that. In due time the letter was 





finished, and sealed quickly in case her 
aunt should require to see it, and on Sunday 
morning, the day but one after, the answer 
came in cramped Greek-looking writing, 
“Dear Mrs. Glenny,—Your kind letter 
makes me most happy to accept the invitation 
to Moreton. I shall gladly come to you on 
Monday by the 5.50 train. My things are 
rather shabby, but I canbuysomemore if there 
is a shop anywhere near.—Yours affec 
(scratched out) and truly, Harry Merton.” 
The boys laughed at Kate for doing so 
exactly as they advised, and called her “little 
ma” for the rest of the day. 

It was a wet Sunday, and Kate and Norah, 
who had colds, were ordered to be quiet 
and remain in oneroom. When the carriage 
had departed, with Mrs. Glenny, five boys, 
and Walters (rather a squeeze for summer 
dresses), cousin Kate read some of the service, 
and Norah the second lesson. Then Kate 
showed Norah a little book, rather shabby 
and old, and about which Norah asked timid 
questions, thinking this too had perhaps be- 
longed to the dear little sisters who had passed 
away. But Kate said it was her own little Sun- 
day friend. The verses were in German, and 
Norah laughed merrily at the strange noises 
required in the pronunciation. Of course 
they were afterwards translated for her bene- 
fit, and more sure than ever did little Norah 
feel that Kate was very different to any one 
else she had ever known. Certainly her last 
governess had been what Sarah called a 
“very religious young lady,” but Norah had 
always felt that same goodness rather tedious 
than otherwise, especially as the poor lady 
was not blessed with a pleasant manner, and 
was fond of settling in an uncompromising 
way who was to go to heaven and who 
not. ‘Uhe two cousins had a very pleasant 
chat indeed, Norah’s quaint, straightforward 
remarks showing her to be a very thoughtful 
child, if not a wiseone. At twelve o’clock 
Sarah brought in a tray of what Norah, making 
a shape of her face, cailed ‘messes,’ and 
when that was disposed of Kate proposed 
going on with her story. Norah made ar- 
rangements on a peculiar scale for her own 
comfort, which required two hassocks, three 
woollen antimacassars, and a fire screen. 
Kate offered a scent-bottle and fan, but was 
desired “not to put fancies in the path of 
youth.” Cousin Kate allowed Norah to 
make a hideous mummy of her, and then 
went on with her narrative. 

“Tn less than a week we had got into the 
routine of the schogl, learned the names of 
all the girls, and slipped into the little niches 
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provided for us. On the first Monday we 
had our first dancing lesson. Such a queer 
little man the master was—not much less dry 
and hard-looking than his own fiddle. We 
were all to learn dancing, papa had said, and 
little Bess was quite earnest about doing so, 
but upon her first introduction to Monsieur 
Messard she turned tail, and declined having 
anything to do with him whatever. Mabel 
made mistakes without number, and laughed 
heartily at them, and was so desirousand willing 
to caper about that the poor master was 
rather afraid of so energetic a pupil, and was 
sure she was tired before the wand exercises 
began, very likely feeling, poor man, that she 
might use her wand to some evil if unpre- 
meditated purpose. That night there was 
no putting a stop to Mabel’s antics in the 
bedroom. I made her give me her frock to 
fold up ; but she did just as well without it, 
and with her little frilled trousers, down to 
her ankles nearly, and a towel in her hand, 
she danced about like a dreadful little der- 
vish. I would not join in her diversions, but 
I could not help laughing at her, nor indeed 
admiring her graceful little hops. At last, as 
she climbed over Bessie, who slept through 
it all, to reach her nightgown, her foot slipped, 
and both of them came to the floor amongst 
the sheets. Bessie roared lustily, and Mabel 
laughed more than ever, not at all discom- 
fited by the entrance of Mrs. Chalmers, who 
guessed directly the whole state of the case, 
and picked up the little unclothed children, 
quieting them kindly but effectually. I ex- 
pected to get a little scolding, but after we 
had said our prayers Miss Graham came in, 
and Mrs. Chalmers went down without one 
solemn look or word. Miss Graham had 
actually come to bed, and that event—in 
spite of its being caused by a bad headache— 
once more unloosed Mabel’s tongue, who 
commenced conversation as follows: ‘ Miss 
Graham!’ 

*** Well, my dear.’ 

“*Why don’t you wear nightcaps? they 
would become your style of beauty so well. 
I mean to save up my money and buy some 
stuff, and make a few to wear in the day- 
time; they would serve two purposes, or 
more, fill up my bonnet, which is much too 
large, and keep my tiresome wig in order. 
Kate, you are shaking with laughter and 
trying to look shocked at the same time; 
it won't do at all. Oh, just think how that 
little man would stare when I went in to 
dancing class in a good-sized nightcap and 
mits on. I must tell dgar mamma that the 


““* Now, dear Mabel, you must be quiet, or 
Mrs. Chalmers will punish you, I fear. You 
are quite wide awake, and ought not to be. 
Good night, you dear little noisy thing; try 
and go to sleep ; I want to read a little.’ 

**QOh, read aloud, do, and I will settle 
down then quietly.’ 

‘*So, in her sweet voice, dear Gra’ read a 
few verses from St. John’s first epistle, and 
by the time she had said her prayers my 
sweet sister was laughing in her dreams. [| 
was not sleepy, and after a long interval got 
out of bed to drink some water. My head 
ached, for I had tired myself with the dancing, 
and could not forget Mabel’s nonsense. 

“Most beautiful the sleepers looked in 
moonlight ; my two sisters, one with a frame 
of golden hair, and the other dark and rather 
fierce-looking, little decided Bessie; one 
pretty plump foot was bare, and one brown 
arm lay across Mabel’s chest. I kissed the 
hand and the face near it, getting a smile 
from one and a scowl from the other. Miss 
Graham looked pretty too, with her sweet 
calm face. There was a look of rest upon 
it, such as all good women have, and I knew 
her well enough already to know she was 
that. I could not sleep, and my head grew 
worse, and once when I did dose off I awoke 
laughing and chattering. When the morning 
came I was still uneasy, and by the time I 
was dressed I felt strangely good for nothing. 
However, I went downstairs and joined my 
class for arithmetic, and tried hard to do a 
sum. No use, the figures ran about the 
slate, the voices in the room banged like 
hammers upon my poor little brain, and I was 
most glad when the bell rang for prayers. As 
I was going through the hall with Mabel and 
Nelly Green to breakfast we met Miss Chal- 
mers, and of course curtseyed to her, Nelly 
told her I was not well, and I went, as a 
great treat, to private breakfast in the little 
study with dear madam. Here I was ques- 
tioned and looked at, and finally a note was 
despatched for Dr. Miller, and I was covered 
up on the sofa. The rest was delicious, and 
I went to sleep. 

“A cool hand upon my wrist and a kind 
voice roused me. ‘The most benevolent of 
doctors was bending over me, and saying, 
‘Poor child, she can have no inclination to 
learn. If there is no sore throat I am not 
afraid, but she must be kept by herself at 
present.’ 

“The end of the story was that I had scarlet 
fever very badly ; and strange, to say, was the 
only one who did have it. I was at once 





idea only waits for her approval.’ 





removed to the lodge, and nursed by the neat 
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old dame who had lived at Miss Chalmers’| had been far away for a time. Our kind 
mother’s as housemaid, and had been nurse | friend, whose acquaintance we had madeinthe 





























to several generations since. 


train, wrote many times to me, such kind, 


“T wrote to mamma as soon as I was strong helpful letters, that made me think of my 
enough, and on the whole I do not think I sweet mother. As I got stronger I longed 


was at all miserable. 


|for something to do. The girls wrote me 


‘My delirious dreams were all pleasant numberless little notes, telling me much news 
ones. The scene in the moonlight was ever of the school, but I could never answer them ; 
present to me, and I longed to see my dear so my letters to my clerical friend were my 
little sisters, but I was not to do so until I resource against dulness.” 


BERTHA LEIGH. 


SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


SIN AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 
Circa 1727 (possibly 1730). 


One day as Raei, a chief of secondary 
rank, was playing at quoits, he noticed the 


stately figure of Tevanuku gliding towards | 


his hut in the sequestered hollow of Rupe- 
tau. Coincident with this the monotonous 
music of his wife’s cloth-beating hammer 
ceased. Ere the day closed she confessed 
her guilt, aad Raei had laid his plans for 
revenge. The seducer being like himself, a 
worshipper of Motoro, he dared not take 


satisfaction with his own hand ; but this did | 
| until he had taken revenge, Mautara hastily 


not in heathen morality render it improper 
in Raei to arrange with Kikau and his 


Tongan tribe for the murder of “the lord of | 
| recruits ; but it was not until he had reached 


Mangaia.” as soon as the affair should appa- 
rently blow off, and the intended victim be 
put off his guard. 

Day after day Raei, like one demented, 
defiled the sacred district of Keia—the home 
of the gods—by wearing a scaréet hibiscus 
flower in each ear, a sin which in a previous 
generation had sealed the fate of Tiaio. The 
sagacious old priest inquired of Teuanuku 
the possible reason for this extraordinary 
conduct, and discovering the truth, passed 
over the insult this god. 

The just anger of the husband at length 
seemingly cooled down, and nothing further 
was dreaded. Teuanuku therefore cheerfully 
went back to his home at Ivirua. But that 
night he was slain by Kikau and the Ton- 
gans. 

The younger brother, Raumea—a man of 
giant strength,—had fallen in the battle of 
Pukuotoi, about two years previously, when 
the cannibal clan of Ruanae was extermi- 
nated. The exulting force led by Kikau 
collected most of the men of the northern 











half of the island, and encamped in great 
| force at Keia, with the declared intention of 
| crushing the remaining adherents of Mautara, 
| and of conferring the supreme chieftainship 
| upon Raei. Luckily for the hitherto uncon- 
scious followers of Mautara a swift messen- 
| ger warned them of the near approach of 
| their foes. In a short time the sorrowful old 
| priest, with as many of his family and re- 
| tainers as lived in the neighbourhood, crossed 
the hills to Ivirua to secure the corpse of the 
murdered chief. At the entrance to his hut 
| lay the disfigured body, guarded by his 

weeping widow. Restraining his feelings 


wrapped up the corpse and hid it in the tall 
fern on the hill-side. He now beat up for 


the ancestral seat of his tribe in Veitatei 
that he met with much success. 

Night came on, but sleep was out of the 
question. Would he be able to cope with 
his foes and avenge the murder of his first- 
born? One-half of his extemporized army 
consisted of raw youths and womert, most 
of the acknowledged warriors being ranged 
on the opposite side. 

In a corner of Raci’s camp that same 
night a secret conference was held by Namu, 
the royal husband of the famous Kaiara, 
Manini, husband to the only two daughters 
of Mautara, and Parae, priest of the Tongan 
tribe which had slaughtered Teuanuku.. Said 
Manini to Namu, “ Whom should we pity ?” 
Namu unhesitatingly replied, ‘ Our god (re- 
presented by his priest Mautara) alone 
deserves our pity,”—words which afterwards 
became famous. The three resolved to save 
Mautara at all risks, and deputed Parae to 
divulge to-him their plans. Mautara’s force 
was to take a hasty meal, and make a sudden 
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attack upon Raei’s hungry army, when the 
three conspirators with their friends should 
attack them in the rear. 

Parae’s visit did not transpire. Upon his 
return to Keia he ordered a grand feast 
requiring several hours to prepare,—a feast 
that he well knew would never be tasted. 
In the midst of their cookery, to their 
dismay, the brave little army of Mautara ap- 
peared on a hill overlooking the camp. 
Each warrior rushed inside the enclosure for 
a spear or a club, and hastily put on his war 
gear. 

Meantime Mautara was preparing to de- 
scend by a short narrow path, where half a 
dozen brave men could easily keep an army 
at bay. Parae saw at a glance that Mautara’s 
cause was lost if he trod that narrow cause- 
way. Taking advantage of the desperate 
confusion which momentarily prevailed in 
the camp, and under pretence of washing 
his hands in the running stream (his face 
towards Raei’s camp), he most energetically 
beckoned Mautara to a circuitous side-path. 
Mautara at once understood the signal, and 
making a slight détour, crossed the taro- 
patches in the rear of the hostile encamp- 
ment. The fight now took place in right 
earnest and on more equal terms, as the 
nature of the ground prevented a consider- 
able portion of Raei’s army from engaging 

at all. 

Namu, Manini, and Parae had stationed 
their friends in the rear. In the heat of the 
battle they mercilessly attacked their former 
comrades, so that, hemmed in between the 
two, there was no chance whatever of escape. 
The slaughter was great. Amongst the slain 
was Raei, but Kikau was taken alive. 

When the fight was over, this wretched 
man, bound hand and foot, was conducted 
to Mautara. His fingers and toes, hands 
and arms, feet and legs, were cut off joint by 
joint with flint knives. As each limb was 
severed the writhing victim was asked, 
“Why did you not spare our brother?” 
The unvarying reply of the unhappy Kikau 
was, “ Kua é ia Ra” (Raei)—“I was misled 
by Raei,’—now a proverb. The sufferings 
of the victim were terminated by his stomach 
being ripped up, and his intestines entwined 
on the trees shading the dwelling of Mau- 
tara. 

That same day Tea was laid upon the 
altar of Rongo; but Mautara deferred the 
ceremonies connected with beating the drum 
of peace until he had buried Teuanuku in 
the ancestral marae. In the re-division of 
lands which followed the three arch-con- 


spirators received ample shares. Mautara 
was declared temporal sovereign,—the first, 
but not the last instance in which a priest 
was invested with a dignity strictly pertain- 
ing only to warriors. 

Mautara’s reign of twenty-five years is the 
longest on record. Unbroken peace pre- 
vailed. Few vanquished warriors survived ; 
but their little orphan children grew up to 
maturity “under the shadow of Mautara,” 
and the island again became populous. 
Ikoke, the third son of the priest-chief, had 
six wives ; his slave Terimu boasted as many 
—widows of those they had slain. 

The sway of Mautara is looked upon as 
the model one of historical antiquity ; for no 
blood was shed, and no one of note died 
during the entire period. At his death he 
must have been over fourscore. 

In that wondrously long interval of peace 
the enormous fan and ornamented staff took 
the place of the spear and the club. The 
old priest-chief was ever chanting to himself 
the well-known words,— 


Ua purukia e au tamariki, 
E maraerae io Mangaia 6! 
Ka aere ua ra to raua metua. 


My boys have won many a victory ; 
Have crushed every foe in Mangaia, 
That their old father might rest in peace. 


As soon as death closed his eyes the new 
generation thought the time had come to 
avenge the slaughter of their sires. A battle 
was fought at Tuopapa, where Ikoke fell. 
His slave Terimu, having abandoned him, 
was afterwards, despite his grey hairs, selected 
for sacrifice, when the drum of peace de- 
clared Uarau sovereign. A short reign of 
two years was terminated by the last surviv- 
ing son of Mautara seizing upon the reins 
of power. 

Negara, like his father priest and chief, slew 
and laid upon the altar the woman Ike. 
After a peaceful reign of fifteen years the 
priest-chief died. Under the shadow of that 
romantic pile of rocks called “the Cave of 
Terau ” a battle was fought, which conferred 
the supreme power upon a grandson of 
Mautara known as Kirikovi, Maruata being 
the victim for the altar. In this reign (1777) 
arrived the famous Captain Cook. It was 
not until the year 1814 that the supreme 
temporal power passed into other families, 
and the Mautara clan could henceforth boast 
only their ancient prowess ‘in arms, and the 
richest collection of traditionary songs in the 
Hervey group. 
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Koroa sung thus, circa 1815, 


Kavake te au o Mautara ra teaore é! 
E rima tau aitu. 
Na nu roa o te Amamaé! 


No Kavainga 
No Negara nga tau ra e toru é! 

le tiria i raro, 
Unuia e Rongo te aratoko e tu i vaengapu. 
‘** Kavainga,”’ is better known as * Potiki.” In 
point of time, Ngara’s title shonld precede Potiki’s 
by many a long year. 


SELF-SACRIFICE, 


A year or two previously to Captain Cook’s 
visit to this island, a canoe, with half a dozen 
men on board, sailed from Aitutaki to Manuae 
(Hervey’s Island),a distance of fifty-five miles, 
in order to collect red parrot feathers. Havin 
succeeded in their object, after a brief stay 
on Manuae, they started upon their return 
voyage, but were driven out of their course 
by strong contrary winds. Aftera few days, 
food and water began to fail, and a miser- 
able death stared them in the face. 

Routu, the commander of the canoe, now 
addressed his companions,—“ I see why we 
are thus driven about over the ocean by un- 
favourable winds. We have sinned in taking 
away the sacred red parrot feathers. A 
costly sacrifice is demanded by the angry 
gods. Throw me into the sea, an d youwil 
yet safely reach home.” 

Very sadly the voyagers, as their last 
chance for life, complied with this request, 
and Routu speedily disappeared in the un- 


Long and peaceful was the rule of Mautara, 
: Enduring five sacred lustrums. 
Like a tall palm was the priestly sway. 


His descendants, Potiki 
And Negara, reigned three lustrums apiece, 
Then Rongo willed 
That those who had been chiefs should be slaves. 
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| up the canoe, followed the retreating lights, 
|but missed the true path. To aid their 
| painful progress over the extremely rugged 
'rocks on that part of the island the visitors 
| built up part of the road. Through the live- 
long night, notwithstanding the moon had 
/risen, they succeeded in travelling but half a 
| mile. 
| On the foilowing morning the islanders 
came down in search of the intruders, in- 
itending to exterminate them. They were 
|found fast asleep on the rocks, with their 
| priceless parrot feathers by their side con- 
'cealed in calabashes. For the first time in 
{the modern history of these islanders they 
| pitied their defenceless visitors, hoping to 
[share their treasures. This was doubtless 
owing to their inconsiderable numbers. 
These Aitutakians remained some months 
lon the island and built a marae, on which 
human sacrifices were subsequently offered. It 
is said that Tamaeu first called this island by 
its present name, ‘* Mangaia-Nui-Neneva ”— 
** Mangaia monstrously great,” which suited 





known depth of the ocean. 
The question now arose, 
captain? Tamaeu, son of the drowned| 
Routu, said, “I will be captain. My father) 
taught me the course by the stars.” The| 
others looked upon this as a piece of pre- 
sumption on the part of so young a man ;| 
but Tamaeu persisted, and they yielded out 
of respect to the memory of Routu. 
That same night the anxious captain | 
roused his sleeping companions with the| 
remarkable words, “ Wake up, friends; we| 
have reached ‘ Mangaia-Nui-Neneva!’” The 
canoe had happily drifted to the southern | 
side of Mangaia. A number of women en- 
gaged in torch-fishing on the reef at once, 
fled to the interior at the sight of strangers, | 
fearing they might be slain. 5 a) 
Tamaeu and his companions, having hauled | 


who should be |the fancy of the men of that day, and almost 


supplanted its original designation “ Auau.” 

The path which the Aitutakians traversed 
that night bears the appropriate name “ Bad- 
Road” (Arakino) ; the part built up by them 
is known as “the work of the visitors” 
(koro o te manuiri). Eventually, Tamaeu 
and his companions safely got back to their 
own pretty island home, thus realizing the 
prediction of Routu. 

The beautiful red feathers presented to 
those who had so kindly entertained them 
were collected and put on their god Motoro. 
When that idol was given up to Mr. Williams 
these identical red feathers adorned it. 

It is to this Tamaeu that reference is made 


in the song of Captain Cook. 
W. WYATT GILL. 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


Ir Thyrza knew a Norman arch from a 
Gothic, it was the utmost she did. But she 
was not one to display her ignorance unduly ; 
and when on Saturday they entered Bracken- 
hurst Church, her sharp wits helped her to 
gather enough from the observations of the 
| others to keep her sufficiently up to the mark 
| to pass muster ; and when she did show her 
want of knowledge it was in such an humble 
manner that Captain Bennett thought it rather 
in her favour than otherwise, and took great 
pains to enlighten her. She was with him all 
the time, for Grace kept close to Mr. Gibson 
to save herself from her aversion ; Mr. Gray 
and the two Gibson girls went from one to the 
other as they liked. They had seen the 
church many times before, but, like their 
father, they never tired of it, and while to 
Thyrza it was only an object for a meeting 
with some one who would pay her attention, 
to them it was a pleasufe in itself. 

They spent more than an hour inside, and 
Thyrza was only saved from exclaiming, 
‘What a hideous old font!” by overhearing 
a remark from Mr, Gibson.as.to its antiquarian 
value ; so she stopped herself in time. 

Outside, the air was fragrant with violets 
which grew between the graves and round the 
old iton railings of the tombs in such profusion 
as she had never seen before, and the bank 
by the old lych-gate was blue with them. 
Overhead were tall, stately old elms, with 
great round nests at the top of their bare 
branches, and the rooks went in and out, 
flapping their wings and cawing, as if they 
did not approve of the voices below. There 
was an old sun-dial on a pedestal opposite 
the church porch, which bore a quaint Latin 
inscription, and Thyrza asked what it was. 
Captain Bennett stopped to read it to her, 
and‘ Thyrza, by means of remarking upon it 
at greater length than necessary, contrived to 
keep him behind when the others were already 
through the gate ; and really she made herself 
so agreeable that her companion was very 
glad to linger with her. So. they found out 
‘other objects of interest in the old church- 
yard, and loitered about till Mr. Gibson, 
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| strolling with his friend and daughters in the 
parsonage garden, began to grow fidgety, and 
sent Emily tosay they were going home. He 
was really quite unéasy, but then, poor man, 
what was he to do? 

“ If I had any hand in it, I am sure it was 
most innocently,” hé said to his wife after- 
wards, when they were walking in the kitchen- 
garden, and admiring the effect on the up- 
springing plants of a recent brisk little shower. 

“T know that nothing happens by chance, 
or I should regret over and over again that I 
took her with me that morning, but how was I 
to know we should meet the Bennetts? and 
who would ever dream that such an unami- 
able girl’as that could make herself quite 
charming on occasion? I am sure I don’t 
wonder that he admires her, but I was never 
more vexed in my life.” 

“Oh, it will not come to anything,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, “it is not likely ; he is not the 
man to fall in love, or our Kitty would have 
taken ‘him captive long ago.” 

“Kitty and Thyrza, are very different 
girls.” 

“TI should hope so 
|. “Well, but you know, a man who would 
think nothing of the one might strongly 
approve ofthe other. He is certainly pleased 
with Thyrza.” 

Perhaps the best women in the world have 
a spice of dog-in-the-mangerism in them with 
regard to their daughters when looked at 
from a matrimonial point of view. Mrs. 
Gibson would not have liked Kate’ to go so 
far from home as India with the most eligible 
husband living, but neither did’ she quite 
approve ‘of Thyrza’s getting what her own 
;child missed ;'and'so she said, in a slightly 
| contemptuous tone, “ Then’ le must be very 
easily pleased ; I gave him Credit for more 
sense.” 

“Tt am afraid sense has very little to do 
with such matters,” remarked Mr. Gibson, 
gtavely. 

“Oh, you dear old blundering John! Now 
suppose ‘fF take that personally ?” 

“ You won’t do that, so you need not 
pretend. But now what are we to do in this 
business ?” 
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“Nothing at all, opposition always spurs | now no effort seemed too great to give Grace 
people on. Thyrza is a flirt, evidently, and| Bennett pleasure. 
flirts never get married.” Then it suddenly flashed upon her that 

“* Never ?” the captain was at the bottom of it, and her 

“Oh, well, sometimes, I know ; but they | heart was filled with dismay. Not eighteen 
are apt to play their dangerous game once too | months ago she had been reproached in the 
often. Well, I am sure, for Deborah’s sake, | bitterest terms by Thyrza for blighting her 
[ hope the girl will marry, for there will never | happiness for life ; and yet now the old love 
be any peace at the cottage so long as she is| seemed quite forgotten in this new attraction. 





there.” Certainly Mr. Graham was either married or 
“She is very much improved.” about to be, and therefore it was right to for- 
“ Yes, I know that, and Deborah is quite] get him ; but it is not always easy to do what 
1 different being ; but still—— ” is right in such a case, as cousin Deborah 


Mrs. Gibson did not finish her sentence ;| knew by experience. A deal of schooling of 
she remarked on the spinach bed instead, and | an unruly self, a stern fight with the loving 
her husband saw no use in prolonging a dis-| impulses of a strong, true heart, had made 
cussion which evidently disturbed her, so he} her look upon what the world calls “a dis- 
zave it up. appointment” in a very serious light. But 

There were still ten days before the wedding, | then it was her nature to take things seriously, 
and of course a great deal to do in one way | she knew, and all people could not be alike. 
or another. Thyrza might have loved sincerely, and yet 

Thyrza did not put herself out of the way|have soon got over it. But no! that she 
to help, but was useful occasionally when it|could not have done! said the inner voice; 
served her purpose to be so; and cousin| what had taken deep root could not be pulled 
Deborah blamed herself for seeing so quickly | up without a deal of trouble, and hard, stern 
the points wherein she was deficient. Self| labour ; but surely she was not scheming for 
was first still, there was no doubt about that, | simply a good match! The thought wes 
and she could only be thankful there were no | dreadful to her. 
startling displays of temper, for she knew the} However, the fear having once entered her 
serpent was only scotched, not killed. It] mind was not to be dismissed in a hurry, and 
made her rather nervous sometimes, and she| she began to torture herself in an ingenious 
was full of gratitude every evening, when the | manner, not with any studied intention to do 
day had passed without an outbreak. She had| so, but simply because she could not help 
not seen the captain and Thryza much|herself. She knew nothing whatever of 
together, or the reason of her amiability| Percy’s antecedents, for though Mary Leslie 
would have been apparent. Her cousins,| had mentioned him and his family several 
with affectionate regard for her peace of mind, | times during her visit to Walford last year, 
did not trouble her with their suspicions ; and | she was not in the least censorious, so that 
meanwhile the flirtation, or whatever it was,| what would have struck others did not enter 
went on very prosperously ; though, to do| her head, and she had only told Miss Thorn- 
Captain Bennett justice, he was quite in ear-|ton they were rich, she believed ; and she 
nest; andso far as that goes, so was Thryza,| thought Percy and the girls were very good- 
only in a different way. She wrote to Fanny| natured. Still, there was the fact that the 
Sutcliffe, and asked her to bring some ferns} knowledge of Thyrza’s obscure origin had 
from their haunt near the mill cottages, and | hindered the marriage in that case, and surely, 
though, when they came, they were, of course, | it would be a great bar in this. It was not 
given to Grace, still her brother had the dis-| likely that Mrs. Bennett would ever look over 
posing of them, and it entailed an hour in the| such a fact, and as to the Captain—well, men 
fernery, wherein she was now quite at home.|in love will ignore a good deal ; but was he 
It was an engrossing kind of amusement, this|in love? that was the question, for Miss 
fern seeking and arranging, and Thyrza, who| Thornton scarcely believed he could be. She 
cared no more for ferns than she did for} was not blind to Thyrza’s glaring faults, 
fossils, except that the fresh young leaves had | dearly as she loved her (nay, her very love 
the advantage over the stones, by virtue of| seemed to open her eyes in this respect), and 
their newness and brightness, soon grew as| much as she hoped she was really improved, 
enthusiastic as Grace. Miss Thornton puzzled | she was inclined to pity any one who might 
over it at first, for Thyrza had never helped | have the misfortune to be her husband. 
to fill up gaps in the rockwork at home,| The cause of her disquietude was the more 
though she might have done it easily ; and| apparent by contrast with Emily’s sweet sim- 
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plicity and quietness of manner. Though 
naturally the object of universal thought just 
now, she!seemed only ‘conscious of the love 
surrounding \her, and’ was as unselfish and 
thoughtful for others as she had ever been. 
Tt .was to be a quiet wedding, and over the 
brightest prospect there is generally just a 
little yeil of sorrowful regret for the home and 
the old ties which are so different from all 
others; and so it was a subdued gentle kind 
of happiness which enveloped everything in 
her,eyes, and loud mirth and fun would 
have seemed discordant. Nelly and Alice, 
the two married sisters, were to come to- 
morrow with the two little nieces who were 
to be bridesmaids, and the one nephew, 
whose presence on such an occasion could 
by no means be dispensed.with. Thyrza had 
never seen these two sisters since her uncon- 
scious babyhood, but, in her satisfaction at 
the growing attention on Captain Bennett’s 
part, she was disposed to like every one who 
did not interfere with her plans; and this they 
were not likely to do. 

‘Who are you?” inquired little Jack, soon 
after his arrival.the next afternoon, when his 
mother had gone up to take off her hat, leav- 
ing him alone with Thyrza and Miss Thorn- 
ton. The question was abrupt as it was 
pointed, and he stared full at Thyrza as he 
put it. 

“Tam Thyrza.. Havn’t you heard of me?” 

“No. You are not.ose of my aunties, 
because they. are upstairs with mamma, 
all except Aunt Nelly, and she isn’t come 
yet. I don’t know anything about Thyrza. 
Are you good?” 

Now this is a particularly difficult question 
to answer, especially with a child’s deep, 
earnest eyes looking as if they would read 
one’s very soul, . To reply “ Yes,” is in most 
cases, to tell a, deliberate untruth ; besides, 
taking another view of.it, it smacks of pride, 
and a well-taught child knows that pride is 
wrong, But to say “ No,” is to lower oneself 
in the estimation of the little questioner, and 
so the only thing is to get out of it, or, at 
least, so Thyrza thought as she answered: 
* Do I look good ?” 

“No; that you don’t.” 

“Why, what is the matter with me?” 
asked Thyrza, not too well pleased. 

* I don’t like black people.” 

“ But Iam not black.” 

* Yes, you are; you have black hair and 
black: eyes, and you are just like a naughty old 
gipsy woman at home, who takes the farmers 
chickens and steals apples, and got sent to 


* But I don’t do such things.” 
** Don’t you think she would if she could 


“only perhaps she’s afraid of grandpapa.” 

“Why, my little boy, what. funny. notions 
you have!.Come and sit on my lap, and 
talk to me.” 

“What about ?” 

“ Oh! anything you like.” 

“T’ve got a drum, and it makes sucha 
jolly row.” 

* No doubt.” 

“ And I've got-six rabbits, only the littlest 
one died.. Does she like rabbits ?”. pointing 
to Thyrza. 

“ IT don’t know, suppose you ask her.” 

Jack , looked. at Thyrza. silently for a 
moment and then said, “I shan’t ask her; 
she looks cross.” 

‘See how well she can play at ball with 
you,” said Miss Thornton, anxious to propi- 
tiate the little fellow; and out came from 
her pocket a most enchanting ball, of all 
colours of the rainbow. ‘ Now what do you 
think of that?” 

“Ts it for me?” 

*< Ves.” 

“To keep?” 

“ Yes, certainly. 
Thyrza.” 

Whether it was that his remarks had 
vexed her, or from inability to throw for 
so short a distance without overshooting the 
mark, remains a doubt, but certainly she 
failed to satisfy Jack, and when, he got up 
and ran off in order to have space enough 
for a game with Cousin Deborah, Thyrza 
went out of the room. 


Now, then, throw it to 


In the hall she met Alice. ‘“ Where is 
Jack ?” she asked. 

“In the drawing room with Aunt 
Deborah,” 


“ Have you made friends with him?” 

“ He won’t make friends,” said Thyrza, 
with a scowl, 

“ I am afraid he is rather rough and rude,” 
said his mother ; ‘‘ and he has had the mis- 
fortune of being very delicate all his life, so 
that he is a good deal spoilt.” 

“ He looks strong enough now.” 

‘©Yes; he is much better. But perhaps 
you don’t like children?” 

“T like them when they are nice,” said 
Thyrza. 

“Oh, then you will approve of Nelly’s 
two ; they are little darlings.” 
They were now, in the, garden, having 
walked out .of the open front door instead 





prison, once,” 





of turning into the drawing-room ; and Alice, 


said Master Jack, turning to Cousin Deboran, 
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sadly afraid that her little: son had not been 
on his best behaviour, tried to make Thyrza 
look ‘more: amiable. By degrees she suc- 
ceeded, and when ‘crossing the churchyard 
stile, Captain Bennett came in sight, the black 
looks vanished altogether ;\ and _ Alice, 
ignorant of the cause, began''to hope that, 
after all; the scowl meant nothing. 

It was rather remarkable that the church- 
yard path, which took. him more than half- 
a mile out of his road, should seem to be 
regarded by the Captain as the nearest way 
home, for the days were. few when his tall 
figure: was not to be. seen above the white 
grave-stones. Just now, nothing in the world 
but the chance of a sight of Thyrza had 
brought him there, and he was rewarded by 
rather more than he had expected. ' Alice 
knew him, and went up to the stile to speak 
to him; and, though Thyrza scarcely said a 
word the whole time, the poor, deluded man 
went away in a state of great satisfaction 
with her and with things in general. 

As the two returned to the house, little 
Jack came -out with his wonderful ball, and 
Thyrza,” recovered from her annoyance, 
offered to run a race with him, and was so 
obliging as to allow him to win. Afterwards 
she took him to the stable to see the old 
tortoiseshell cat and her three kittens ; and 
the little boy, responding to her efforts to 
amuse him, presently put his small hand in 
hers, and asked to see grandpapa’s cows. 
So the two turned out of the stable-yard into 
the paddock close by, and Thyrza rose won- 
derfully in his estimation when she set him 
on the back of old Brindle, and walked up 
and down by his side. 

“Why, you are not afraid!” he said, 
astonished. 

* Of ‘course not, Brindle is. very quiet, 
though I think she is puzzled to know what 
we are about. Never mind! she. will soon 
get used to it.” 

Jack was in high glee. With his little 
short legs stuck out on each side, and his 
hands holding fast by the cow’s neck, he 
expressed his opinion that this was much 
better than being on horseback, and that a 
donkey-ride was nothing to it. Thyrza did 
not let him know of her arm behind. him 
ready to prevent a tumble, so that. the glory 
of ‘his ‘position was all his own, and he was 
shouting and laughing, to the great bewilder- 
ment of his steed, when Captain Bennett 
re-appeared. Now, whatever the churchyard 
might be, the lane at the end of the paddock 
was Certainly not in his way home ; but, of 


coming from the same point of the compass. 
He was a great walker, and if he chose to 
prefer out-of-the-way: lanes and. paths, that 
was'no one’s business but his.own. 

It was a pretty picture that he looked at 
over the five-barred gate. _The cow with 
Jack’s quaint little figure on her back in an 
attitude which spoke of intense enjoyment, 
and the tall, dark girl by his side. .She was 
evidently as happy as Jack, and the exercise 
and laughter had called the colour into her 
cheeks, so that, with bright eyes and smiling 
mouth, and a general flutter of blue ribbons 
about her white dress, she looked her very 
best, and the Captain gazed admiringly as 
Brindle was guided to the gate. 

“ Well done! you are a plucky little fellow 
to stick on like that.” 

“Why, of course, I shouldn't fall off, 
Wouldn't you like a ride now ?” 

“ Thank you, I think not;.the.cow would 
probably disapprove of my weight.” 

“Ves, you're rather-big. Are you very old?” 

“ Older than you are, my little man,” said 
Captain Bennett, laughing. 

“I’m five now, but I. shall be six next 
birth-day,” said Jack, as if stating a hitherto 
unheard of fact. 
“Really ! that is getting on. And when 
are you going to sea?” 

‘I didn’t know I was going.” 
“Oh, I thought you were a little sailor by 
the cut of your collar.” ; 
“‘Oh, that’s nothing; all my clothes are 
made like this. I should like to be a sailor, 
though, or a soldier.” 
“ Tam a soldier.” 
“Are you? Where’s your sword?” 
Captain Bennett spent some little time in 
explaining to Jack that a soldier was not 
obliged to wear his sword on all occasions ; 
and then as Brindle showed decided signs 
of having had enough of this, he lifted the 
little boy over her head and. set him on the 
top of the gate, by which means he made sure 
of Thyrza, who was. dutifully faithful to her, 
charge, and would not, have left him on 
any account. So they talked, and Jack 
talked, and the child’s chatter, though it was 
very convenient in drowning theirs, was duly 
responded to, and it was, quite half an_ hour 
before Thyrza looked at her watch and said 
they must go home. 
“ Not yet, surely ?,” said.the Captain, — 
But Thyrza was _firm, and when Jack had 
scrambled down, they said ‘‘Good bye,” and 
they went the shortest way across the paddock, 
only stopping to give Brindle a few, affec- 











course, he was not obliged to be always 





tionate pats as they passed her. 
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sat at tea by a little round table all to 
himself near his grandmamma. It was a 
great treat to him to be witness of a late 
dinner, and at first he had been unusually 
quiet. However, his tongue could not be 
still long, and “we've had such fun” was 
said loud enough for every one to hear. 

“ That's right. Where have you been?” 

“Oh, everywhere. In the stable and all 
about, and then we went into the paddock, 
and I had a ride on Brindle ; and then there 
was such a jolly man by the gate with a 
moustache, and he says he’s a soldier, only 
he doesn’t always wear a sword. I think 
he’s one of Thyrza’s friends.” 

Of course every one looked at Thyrza, and, 
of course she could have whipped Master 
Jack with the greatest good will in the world. 
Little monkey! she had never thought 
of this. Feeling, that her best plan was 
to appear indifferent, she remarked, coolly 
enough, “It was only Captain Bennett.” 

Only Captain Bennett. Cousin Deborah 
felt anxious, Mrs. Gibson annoyed, her hus- 
band confirmed in his previous opinion, and 
Alice and her sisters slightly curious. Fanny 
Sutcliffe sent one of her searching looks 
across the table, but could discover nothing 
from Thyrza’s face, and Jack went on— 

“We talked quite half-an-hour, we did.” 

“But you were not sitting on poor old 
Brindle all that time ?” said his grandmother. 
“T am sure she would be very tired.” 

“Oh, no; I only went across the field on 
her, and when we came to the gate by the 
lane, you know, I let her go and rode on it 
instead. That was when we talked. It must 
have been half-an-hour, for it struck five just 
as I got on the gate, and when Thyrza looked 
at her watch and said she must go she said it 
was half-past, and we should be too late.” 

It was very provoking that he should be 
so accurate in his calculations, but Thyrza 
would do nothing to keep him quiet. She 
knew it would be wiser to take no notice, so 
she went on with her dinner, and let him 
run on as he would, but she did not feel 
any fonder of the little boy for his revela- 
tions. 

“Do you think-I shall have another ride 
on Brindle?” said Jack, presently, after a 
pause in his remarks, whereof the cause was 
a fresh supply of jam and bread. 

“ Perhaps—we shall see ; we must not tire 
her,” said Mrs. Gibson. 

“ And will Nelly and Flory ride too?” 
“We shall see.” 





“We've had such fun,” said Jack as he| Thyrza now, but I didn’t at first,” he said, 


looking at Miss Thornton. 

“That shows that little boys should not 
jump to hasty conclusions,” said Cousin 
Deborah, solemnly, hoping that her grave 
tone would silence Jack. 

But hope tells a flattering tale not seldom, 
where it has for its object the quieting of a 
talkative child. Jack immediately inquired, 
“What are hasty conclusions?” 

“Tt would have been a hasty conclusion to 
your ride if Brindle had sent you flying over 
her head,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“ But that has nothing to do with Thyrza.” 

“ And Thyrza will have nothing to do with 
you if you chatter so,” said his mother. 

“Little boys should be seen and not 
heard,” said Fanny Sutcliffe. 

“ What’s the good of them, then?” 
Nobody answered this query, and Jack 
went or— 

“She didn’t look at all cross when we were 
at the gate with the soldier. Perhaps she is 
shy with strangers like Maggie Ward; she 
always looks cross then, and I was a stranger 
at first, you know. So, perhaps, she was shy ; 
but I don’t think 4e was a stranger.” 
“Come, my boy, go on with your tea, 
and allow some one else to talk,’”’ said Mr. 
Gibson, and Jack, for a wonder, obeyed. 
The next day was to be one full of occupa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe were expected, 
with Fred and his brothers, and also Nelly, 
with her husband and little girls, and Jack’s 
papa, ‘The vicarage was old, and full of little 
nooks of rooms ; but five or six of the visitors 
were to be accommodated at a farm house 
near, and soon after seven Thyrza set off with 
a note which Mrs. Gibson had written the 
evening before to the farmer’s wife. It was 
a beautiful morning, with a fresh breeze blow- 
ing, and the hedges and trees wearing that 
brown tinge which tells of buds nearly ready 
to burst into leaf. She had made herself very 
useful in various ways, and knew that this 
taking of Mrs. Gibson’s note would ensure 
early attention toit, so she did not scruple to go 
before breakfast. The meadows were starred 
with daisies, and the early corn was radiant 
in the fields by which she passed on her way 
to the farm-house. How beautiful it looked, 
with its red-roofed barns, and large hay- 
stacks, and the grey and silver pigeons sun- 
ning themselves on the gable of the granary. 
There was a pleasant stir and sound of life 
in the cackle of poultry in the yard, and the 
grunts and snorts from the pig-styes. The 
ducks were “ diving tail upwards” in the 





1 “ Thyrza would hold them on tight. I like 


pond, and shaking off the cool drops from 
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their white feathers with a gentle splash very 
pleasant to hear. At the kitchen door stood 
the farmer’s wife, with her apron gathered 
up in her left hand, while with the other she 
scattered rice upon the path for the fowls 
congregated there. 

Thyrza had got over her vexation with little 
Jack, and was in a particularly good humour 
this morning as she lifted the long latch of 
the white gate and went in. The farmer’s 
wife knew her better than she was aware of, 
for she had been one of those present at her 
baptism, and had felt many a womanly wonder 
as to how she would turn out. “ Very well 
indeed,” was her verdict now, for she only 
saw the outside, and Thyrza had been on her 
best behaviour at Lowton. 

“‘ We shall have a fine day for the wedding 
on Tuesday if it doesn’t change,” she re- 
marked wisely, after sending a message in 
reply to the note, “and right glad I shall 
be; for Miss Emily’s deserving of all the 
sunshine she gets.” 

Thyrza assented. She did not particularly 
care for Emily, but that was nothing; other 
people thought a good deal of her, and she 
would not trouble to contradict them. 

“T think she will make a pretty bride,” 
she said. 

“ Yes, bless her! and a good wife. Well, 
they'll miss her strangely ; but there, that’s 
the way with all the young birds, they leave 
the old nest sooner or later ; I did the same 
myself. Won’t you come into the dairy, 
miss, and have some milk after your walk ?” 

Thyrza followed her into the great cool 
place, with its bright tin pans, and thick yellow 
cream, looking like wrinkled leather as the 
farmer’s wife put in a spoon at the edge to 
show Thyrza its quality. Then came a draught 
of milk of delicious coolness, and afterwards 
it was time to go home. 

As she came through the churchyard, she 
saw Mr. Gibson walking up and down, as 
was his custom before breakfast, and she 
went up to him at once. 

‘‘ I think this is such a pretty churchyard,” 
she said, “ but I have never been quite to 
the end, and it extends a long way.” 

“Come with me now. There is plenty of 
time.” 

It was an extensive piece of ground, 
enclosed with a low ivy-covered wall, and 
surrounded by green fields and trees. In 
the near distance were the hills, their once 
green sides sadly marred by the mines, and 
all the working apparatus and furnaces ; still 
the view was exceedingly pleasant to look 


bright and pure, and the sunlight glanced on 
the white stones and crosses scattered here 
and there among the mounds. 

Near one end of the churchyard, in an 
angle formed by the meeting walls, was a lime 
tree, and under its shade a small low head- 
stone belonging to a long green grave. 
Mr. Gibson went up to it, and Thyrza fol- 
lowed him, suddenly remembering—though 
such a thought had never crossed her before 
—that her father had died at Lowton, and it 
came into her mind now that this was his 
grave. 


*}.. B. 
“Died February 12th, 1845, 
** Aged 37. 


‘** When he was yet a great way off his father saw 
him, and had compassion ; and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him.’ ” 


“Is this my father’s grave ?” she asked. 
“Fon. 

“Why did you choose that text?” 

“JT will tell you.” And then as they 
walked down the path, he told her all that 
he so well remembered of her father’s last 
hours. He was doubtful, at first, how she 
would take it, but to his great comfort, she 
listened eagerly, and said, “‘ Thank you,” very 
quietly when he had finished. 

It was not likely that she should tell Mr. 
Gibson how the thought of those same com- 
forting words had helped her in the time of 
her terrible grief last year. Nevertheless, 
she was struck that, to her father, they had 
also brought consolation. She walked home 
very gravely by Mr. Gibson’s side, for the 
sight of the text and his commentary upon 
it had carried her back to the shabby recom 
near Cambridge Heath, and the one or two 
resolutions she had made there. They had 
not been wholly forgotten, but still a good 
deal in danger of being choked by the worldly 
scheming which had occupied her so much 
of late. She did not really care deeply for 
Captain Bennett, but she liked his attentions ; 
besides, if she were to be married, it would 
be such an easy way of getting out of the 
monotonous life at the cottage. She had 
almost forgotten what had come in the way 
when Percy had proposed to her, but now 
the sight of her father’s grave had brought it 
all back, and she looked pre-occupied, and a 
little sad. Mr. Gibson was glad to see it 
had left an impression, and he made no 
effort to rouse her, only he did wish very 
much that he could see what was in her 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Ir is quite a farce to talk about “a quiet 
wedding,” when there are so many rela- 
tions and friends invited as in the case of 
Emily Gibson. Besides, six bridesmaids 
make some little stir and and sensation on 
their own account, especially when they are 
all nice-looking girls. Fanny Sutcliffe and 
Kate Gibson, Thyrza and a niece of Mrs. 
Gibson were all attractive in their way, and 
the two little girls were like fairies in their 
pink and white. As to Emily, no one seemed 
to notice her dress, in the sweet gentle face 
and quiet manners, which were never more 
beautiful than on her wedding day, as she 
stood quite still and composed, and to all 
appearance unconscious of the flutter which 
every one else of the bridal party felt more or 
less, while the solemn words were said which 
made her Fred Sutcliffe’s wife. Afterwards, 
there was all that mixture of gaiety and sup- 
pressed sadness which makes the mental 
atmosphere of a wedding breakfast, and then 
came the parting. 

Thyrza could but contrast Emily with her- 
self, and, strange to say, she felt that she, so 
much stronger-minded and sensible as she 
considered herself, suffered a good deal by 
the comparison. It almost made her long 
for singleness of heart, and the simplicity 
which she had been accustomed to laugh at. 
“ But then,” she argued, “ my nature is quite 
different from hers, and I could never be so 
absorbed in any one else.’’ So with that she 
tried to satisfy herself, but did not very com- 
pletely succeed. 

She and Miss Thornton were to stay a 
fortnight longer at Lowton, and then would 
return home; Sophy Chamberlaine was not 
to be married till late in July, so that Thyrza 
anticipated an intermediate time of dulness 
at the cottage before the excitement of anoth-r 
visit, and she was possessed with a desire to 
make the most of what was still left to her 
now. ‘The notice of Percy Graham's wedding 
appeared on the same day with Emily's. 
and as cousin Deborah saw her with the 
paper in her hand she watched her anxiously. 
But she need not have troubled, for Thyrza 
was almost consoled already, and her aim 
now was to make all sure before she left 
Lowton. She could not help a conviction 
that if she had treated Percy in a less domi- 
neering manner beforehand, he might have 
had courage to get over the shock he had 
received that day upon the mountain. She 


remembered the many times in which she 
had laughed him to scorn, and tormented 





him for the sake of making her triumph more 
complete, and she reflected that he might 
reasonably have had some dread of a lifetime 
spent in a similar way. So she acted dif- 
ferently now. ‘Though there was too much 
of the flirt in her nature for her not to be 
very tantalizing at times, still it was in a less 
formidable style, and had only the usual 
effect of such treatment, making her seem all 
the more attractive. Her mind was not quite 
at ease, for through all, the sight of that low 
tombstone in the angle of the churchyard 
wall would make her wonder how it would 
all end. Captain Bennett noticed that she 
looked sometimes grave and sad, and would 
ponder over the cause, not: feeling that as 
yet he had any right to inquire into it ; and 
Miss Thornton saw it too, and felt anxious 
and troubled. 

“Captain Bennett seems very attentive to 
Thyrza,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe one day, when 
she with cousin .Deborah and Mrs. Gibson 
was sitting by the open window of the draw- 
ing room. It was a delicious spring day, and 
on the still, clear air fell the sound of young 
voices as Grace Bennett and her brother with 
the three girls were all playing at croquet for 
the first time this year. It was quite an i#- 
promptu game, originating in some remark 
of Thyrza’s about the smoothness of the 
lawn, which ended in the bringing out of 
the croquet box. Captain Bennett and his 
sister happening to pass just as the hoops 
were fixed, Kate had invited them to join; 
so there they were at eleven o'clock prepared 
to eujoy themselves till lunch. 

Miss Thornton did not at first reply, as 
Mrs. Sutcliffe’s remark was addressed to no 
one in particular; but Mrs. Gibson said, 
“Ves, there is no doubt about that,” in a 
tone which did not sound very pleased. 

“ What a nice thing it would be for her! 
don’t you think so, Deborah?” said Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

“Perhaps; but it may not come to any- 
thing.” 

* Would you rather it did not?” 

Miss Thornton remembered that Mrs. 
Sutcliffe knew nothing of the possible bar 
to such a match, so she roused herself to 
smile and say, “Whatever made Thyrza 
happy would make me happy too, but you 
know they have known each other such a 
little time.” 

“Qh, that has nothing to do with it. It 
will be odd to me if it ends here. Look! 
how engrossed they are!” 

“Not with the game,” said Mrs. Gibson. 
“Thyrza has to be reminded whenever it is 
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her turn to play, and she would fare badly if 
it were not for her partner.” 

“ He plays well. See what good aim he 
takes. Poor Fanny! with her two balls and 
that little butterfly Grace, she has not much 
chance against the other side.” 

“T don’t think the balance is equal; Kate 
has strong wrists and Thyrza’s are never at 
fault ; and, of course, Captain Bennett's are 
good. I am sure Fanny and little Grace 
have not half the strength between them that 
there is on the enemy’s side,” said Miss 
Thornton.” 

“Never mind! Perhaps perseverance may 
carry the day. How wonderfully quiet Grace 
is; not a bit like herself.” 

Mrs. Gibson said nothing; she was not 
quite pleased with the attention Thyrza was 
receiving ; she admired Captain Bennett ex 
ceedingly, and thought it a pity he should be 
thrown away on such a girl, and wondered 
greatly at his taste, when her little gentle 


“ Will you tell me a story if L do?” 

“ As many as you like,” said Miss Thornton 
rashly. 

On this condition Jack agreéd to leave the 
croquet players in peace. He had spoiled 
their first game, but they began another di- 
rectly, and cousin Deborah, through Jack’s 
mischievousness, missed what both. Mrs. 
Gibson and Mrs. Sutcliffe saw—a game 
played by Thyrza against the captain, which 
was quite as much a game of skillas that in 
which the others were engaged, and in which, 
as in the croquet, she came off conqueror. 

“T am afraid she is a coquette,”’ remarked 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

“Nothing so pretty. That is a term one 
might apply to little Grace there, but not to 
Thyrza. It is open flirting, and nothing 
else.” 

** He seems in earnest.” 

“Yes, poor man! I pity him.” 

“T cannot understand her.” 





Kate was standing so near him. 

Suddenly from behind the shrubs Master 
Jack appeared upon the scene, jumping and 
careering about all among the balls to the 
dire confusion of the players. His aunt called 
him to order, but she might as well have 


“*You would be a wonder if you could. 
She has improved certainly ; is much more 
attentive to Deborah, and, I believe, tries to 
control that dreadful temper; but she is not 
nice,” and Mrs. Gibson shook her head. 


1 


** Poor Deborah ! 





spoken to the wind: Fanny ran at him with 
her mallet, but he only seized another and | 
brandished it in her face. It was Thyrza 
who reduced him to subjection at last, when | 
he had scattered all the balls and pulled up 
one or two hoops. Seizing him round the 
waist, she carried him under her strong arm, 
quite regardless of his kicks and struggles, 
to the drawing room window, where she laid 
him flat on the mat and asked his grand- 
mamma what could be done with such a 
tiresome boy. 

It was a difficult matter to look grave with 
that mischievous face smiling up into hers, 
but it was necessary to check him in his 
career, so Mrs. Gibson said gravely, “ This 
will never do, Jack: don’t you know it is 
very rude and naughty?” 

“It was great fun.” 

“ Possibly ; but I thought you were ou 
with your little cousins. Where are they?” 

“Oh, they're gone to the wood with aunt 
Nelly. It isn’t half such fun there as it is 
knocking the balls about.” 

“ Perhaps not; but you must not interfere 
with the balls now. Perhaps after dinner 
you may have a game with the little girls and 
aunt Kate, but now you must be good anc 
amuse yourself in some other way.” 

“Come with me for a walk,” said Miss 
Thornton. 











“You may well say that. If she had not 
the patience of a saint almost she would 
have lost her temper long ago. It is a 
marvel to me how she keeps herself in 
order ; I:should have difficulty in doing it.” 

“ And yet I should think you naturally the 
more amiable of the two.” 

“That is just it. People with easy tem- 
pers have no exercise in controlling them, so 
that others who have done battle all their 
lives with a fiery spirit often have the advan- 
tage over them at critical moments. I would 
trust Deborah’s temper much sooner than I 
would my own, for that very reason.” 

* Well, I hope she may be rewarded at last 
for her long-suffering.” 

Mrs. Gibson laughed quietly, as if incre- 
dulous, but she said again there was an 
improvement, and then they talked of some- 
thing else. 

Meanwhile Jack, having succeeded in 
capturing cousin Deborah, kept her to her 
word with regard to the stories. Happily a 
somewhat fertile imagination came to her aid, 
and wonderful tales of giants and besieged 
castles were followed by no less. thrilling 
iccounts of shipwrecked sailors on desert 
islands, living on cocoa nuts and. such light 
food, till Jack was in raptures, and expressed 
his desire to be a sailor, for the fun of being 
shipwrecked and having to dress in skins. 
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As the last marvellous tale reached its 
climax they came upon Aunt Nelly, sitting on 
a felled tree in the wood, working, while her 
two little girls, perched on a see-saw, made 
of a thin trunk placed across one much 
larger, were balancing themselves up and 
down in the most delightful manner. Jack 
instantly left Miss Thornton and ran to see if 
three could not ride at once, and cousin 
Deborah sat down by his aunt. 

“JT am so glad, But what brings you 
here?” 

“Jack made himself one too many on the 
croquet ground, so I thought the best way to 
ensure peace would be to bring him here.” 

“ Croquet already ?” 

“Yes; it is such a bright morning, and the 
Bennetts are there.” 

“Prepare yourself for a long separation, 
cousin Deborah, for Thyrza will certainly be 
Mrs. Bennett before the year is out.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“Oh, yes, she will; I can see it.” 

“ Well, she might marry a worse man.” 

Nelly’s opinion was, that the Captain might 
marry a better woman, but she did not 
say so. 

“The children seem happy enough.” 

“Yes, that see-saw is a great achievement ; 
if only Jack does not spoil their sport. 1 am 
sure I pity Alice with that boy.” 

“Oh, you need not. Boys that are worth 
anything are always full of life, and Alice 
knows how to manage him.” 

““Yes ; but now she is gone one is always 
in terror lest he should come to some harm. 
When we first came here, two hours ago, I 
missed him, and where do you think he 
was?” 

“Impossible to guess.” 

“ Only at the top of that old fir tree as you 
enter the wood. Of course I called him 
down, but before he had reached the ground 
the branch he had been swinging on broke 
off and fell; a minute later and he might 
have been killed.” 

“Well, we must be thankful he was not 
there the minute later.” 

“Yes, certainly, but, still, he makes one 
anxious.” 

“I feel strongly inclined to take him home 
with me, if Alice would not mind.” 

“Oh, but I think she will want him at 
home again by that time, and I am sure it 
would not do to keep him longer away from 
his father’s government ; he does not care to 
submit to much else.” 

“ Thyrza knows how to manage him.” 

“ Does she?” 





“Yes; he obeys her sooner than any one 
else.” 
“Perhaps it is because she has more phy- 


sical strength. A boy like that admires 
people who have power of that kind.” 

“And is there nothing due to mental 
power?” asked Miss Thornton, a little hurt, 
for, in her estimation, Nelly did not seem to 
do Thyrza justice. 

“Oh, I don’t deny that she has a strong 
will, but that is not all in managing a child.” 

“No; but it goes a great way. Thyrza 
has the reputation of being a very good 
disciplinarian.” 

“I dare say ; I could quite fancy it. Still, 
one needs affection as well as firmness, and 
I don’t think she cares for children.” 

“T have not seen her much with them,” 
said Miss Thornton evasively. 

“When are you coming to see us?” said 
Nelly, presently. “Could you not leave 
home when Thyrza is at Mrs. Chamberlaine’s? 
It would save you from being lonely, and we 
should enjoy it so.” 

The invitation, concluded in these terms, 
conveyed so plainly that Thyrza was not 
wanted too, that cousin Deborah rebelled 
against it. 

“TI shall have been away long enough, I 
think,” she said quietly, “though it is kind of 
you to ask me.” 

‘“‘ You so seldom leave home,” said Nelly. 

“ You forget Folkestone the autumn before 
last, and now this long visit. I think I do 
very well.” 

She felt rather disappointed in Nelly, but 
remembered that she had been quite old 
enough to take notice and listen to remarks 
when Thyrza had been first brought, a baby, 
to the vicarage. She made allowance for 
prejudice, which was evidently strong; but 
still, she felt that she liked Alice and the two 
younger sisters better. They had never even 
hinted that Thyrza was not all that could be 
wished, and the eldest sister suffered by com- 
parison with them. They strayed off into 
other topics by degrees, and strolled home 
for lunch, in time to see the croquet players 
gathering up their mallets while they dis- 
cussed the game just won. 

“ I am sorry you are going, Miss Thornton, 
dear,” said Grace, two days before she and 
Thyrza were to leave Lowton; “I am so 
very sorry; but I do hope you will come 
again soon.” 

Cousin Deborah kissed the bright little 
face uplifted to hers, and made some kind 
response. 

“J can’t tell you how I shall miss Thyrza ; 
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I do like her so very much, and we had such 
fun getting ferns and planting them, and in 
ever so many other ways, too. And as to 
John, I don’t know what he w// do.” 
“Hush ! hush! you don’t know what you 


| are talking about.” 


“QOhyes; 1 do. Well, then, I won't, for 
I see you don’t like it, but still I have my own 
Did you ever have 
any when you were young ?” 

“Oh yes, more than I could count.” 

“Then you don’t think it wrong to build 
them?” 

“‘ My having built them does not justify 
the practice,” said Miss Thornton, smiling, 


| but still, within bounds I think they do people 
| good” 


“Oh, you ave nice to say that! every one 


| laughs at me when I speak of my castles; it 
| is charming to think you don’t.” 


“ It is not wise to tell our little fancies to 
every One.” 

“ No, I suppose not. But then I always 
look for sympathy ; I can’t help it ; of course I 
don’t always find it, but somehow, that doesn’t 
cure me ; I open out again to the next person 
I meet, with the same horrid result very likely. 


| However, it is all the greater treat when I 
| find some one like you who will not think me 


utterly foolish. I am so very glad I have been 
at home all this while.” 

Cousin Deborah felt it was reviving to 
meet with any one so fresh and simple as the 
child by her side, who seemed willing to let 
her tongue run on at all lengths, if only she 


| could meet with a sympathizing listener. 


“I wonder if it would be very wrong to 


| tell you some of my likes and dislikes?” 


“ T don’t think you would sin very greatly in 


| so doing, and I can check you if I don’t 
| approve.” 


“ Very well, then, you must know I don’t 
like Mrs. Landon at all.” ' 

Mrs. Landon was Nelly, and cousin 
Deborah asked why. 

“‘ Oh, she is so dreadfully good.” 

“ But surely you like good people?” 

‘I do when they are nice, but she sits in 


| judgment on every one, and that’s what | 


can’t bear. I know those children of hers are 


| patterns, but I don’t like pattern children, 1 
/ much prefer Jack with all his naughtiness. 
| And then I’m quite sure she doesn’t like 


Thyrza, and I do, very much indeed. But 
perhaps I should not have said anything 
about Thyrza as she belongs to you.” 

** Never mind that.” 

“ Well, then, I do believe slie is jealous. 
Whenever she sees John with Thyrza she 


tries to come between ; and it is no business of 
hers. She has her own husband, who certainly 
is not half so nice as John, but that’s nothing. 
She should not grudge other people happiness, 
No, I don’t like her at all ; now Jack’s mother 
is quite different.” 

** She is very sweet and nice.” 

“ Yes, and so are Emily and Kate. They 
are very good, I am sure, and they never 
assert themselves, like some people. AndI 
like Miss Sutcliffe too ; of course she is ten 
years older than I am, and I dare say, ten 
years wiser, but she always treats me as an 
equal, and never tells me not to be so 
“gushing,” I do so hate that word, don’t 
you ?” 

“ Yes, I don’t like it at all.” 

“ And you don’t think it necessary for 
me to be prim and starched up like any 
old maid, do you?” said Grace, quite forget- 
ting she was speaking to one who was an old 
maid certainly, if not starched up and prim. 

“ T should be sorry for you to be anything 
but what you are,” said Miss Thornton, but 
do you think me so very prim?” 

* You ! why should I ?” 

“Only because you classed all old maids 
under the same head.” 

** Oh, I’m so sorry, I am sure I did’nt 
mean anything, you don’t really think I did, 
do you?” 

“ No” said cousin Deborah, laughing; “ I 
was only amused.” 

“ You are not a bit stiff and horrid ; I could 
tell you everything. Oh, if what I want to 
happen does come to pass, won’t it be fun? 
We shall be some sort of relations, shan’t we ?” 

Miss Thornton smiled again in spite of 
herself. ‘ Suppose we wait till it does come 
to pass, before we decide that knotty point,” 
she said. 

‘. “Oh, but it willcome to pass, I’m quite 
sure. I only wish I could give matters a little 
push.” 

“ Never do that.” 

e “ Why not?” 

“Tt isone of the most unwise things any 
onecan do. Let things take their course ; it 
is much the best plan.” 

“ Well then, I will. Oh, dear, there is 
some one coming across the paddock ! I did 
think we were safe for a good hour under this 
plum tree. Never mind, we have had just a 
little bit of a talk, and that is much better 
than nothing. Oh, itis Mrs. Landon! Now 
we shall see if she tells me not to be so 
gushing.” 

“Don’t give her cause,” said Miss Thornton, 





and Grace took her advice. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Turee days later cousin Deborah and 
Thyrza were at home again. Mrs. Sutcliffe 
and Fanny had: come with them, and the 
rector was very glad to have both wife and 
daughter again, everything seemed to go 
wrong when they were out, and so he beamed 
perfect satisfaction upon them as the train 
drew up. 

In spite of what he had said about every- 
thing going wrong, Thyrza could not discover 
that anything in particular had occurred. 
*. Not even the death of a pig,” she said rather 
contemptuously to Miss Thornton, as they 
sat at breakfast the next day; “I have been 
trying to get all the village news out of cook 
and there is not a scrap forthcoming; not 
even a slight mortality among the lower ani- 
mals. There are several chickens certainly, 
but that is only what one expects, and cook 
has lost a tooth, but that is nothing remark- 
able at her age.” 

“I am afraid you will find it very dull 
after the merry party at Lowton,” said Miss 
Thornton. 

Just because this was precisely what she 
feared herself, Thyrza resented it, and said 
something about she hoped to find enough 
todo to keep her from moping; and then, 
noticing a pained look on her aunt's face, 
ishe repented of her words, and said quickly, 
‘‘Don’t take any notice, aunt Deborah, | 
did'nt mean anything.” 

That was a great improvement on old 
times, when sharp speeches were hourly 
made and thought nothing of. Miss 
Thornton did her best to talk about what 
might interest Thyrza, and presently, when 
breakfast was over, the two strolled out into 
the garden to see how everything had grown 
in the past five weeks. 

The lilies were not out, but the green 
leaves were shooting up straight and smooth 
from the moist earth, and cousin Deborah 
noticed among them the few delicate wood- 
anemones, which always sprang up and 
bloomed year: after year, as freshly as in her 
heart every spring-time, rose to a throbbing 
sense of peace and joy, the thought of that 
one love over which the long years, with 
their. wintry days, had no power. She 
wondered if Thyrza knew what real love 
meant, and:also whether there would be any 
sequel to that: five weeks at Lowton. 

For Captain Bennett had let her go 
without declaring his attachment, and Thyrza 
was not pleased. There had been no 


had neither said nor done anything to make 
him think less of her. But, of course, she 
was not going to show her vexation; so she 
laughed and talked as if she had not left her 
heart (or what did duty for a heart) behind 
her, and Miss Thornton hoped no great 
harm had been done. 

The two did not draw any nearer to each 
other during the days which followed; they 
walked and drove together, and occupied 
themselves in the same work, but a very wide 
distance lay between them. Side by side they 
went up the churchyard path past the long 
mound under the yew tree, but Thyrza had 
no idea that Miss Thornton had any special 
interest init. There are things of which 
we cannot possibly speak to certain people— 
no reasoning about it will make us—and 
cousin Deborah could as soon have opened 
that grave as have told its history to Thyrza. 
The sunlight streamed through the church 
windows upon them as they sat on the same 
seat, but the beams which called so much 
beauty into life for Miss Thornton were quite 
lost upon the girl by her side. The crusader 
with his eastward gaze of patient expectation 
was nothing to her, nor were the exquisite 
colours of the storied window in the chancel, 
or the fluttering motion and shadows of the 
leaves against the clear panes in the south 
aisle, anything at all in her estimation; why 
should they be? she would have asked, 
in profound ignorance and contempt of all 
sweet suggestions of the spirit of beauty in 
nature and art. So while cousin Deborah, 
kneeling near her, offered up thanks for the 
great mercy of some improvement to build 
upon, the object of her thanksgiving knelt 
on, sometimes following the prayers, some- 
times not, as it suited her fancy. She would 
sing when the tune of the hymn pleased her, 
but ‘she did not scruple to be silent when the 
village choir dragged in their time or got out 
of tune altogether. She was severely critical 
of the style of Mr. Sutcliffe’s sermons, for 
she was only half awake yet; and though, 
at times, really sorry for her faults and anxious 
to do better, the habits of a life-time were 
difficult to overcome ; and to sit in judgment 
on grammar and phraseology was much 
easier than to think of the good wholesome 
truths the rector preached, and to take them 
home to herself. 

She began to worry Fanny about her 
organ playing, offering to take it out of her 
hands, and manage the choir herself, and 
was very much astonished when she met 
with a decided refusal. ‘‘ You pull out the 
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one can hear allover the church,’’said Thyrza, 
“Tam sure I could do better.” 

“ Would you like to try ?” 

“‘ Of course I should,”’said Thyrza, feeling 
this was a faint token of surrender. 

But she was mistaken. Under her manage- 
ment the organ certainly gave forth fuller 
and more melodious sounds ; Fanny, standing 
in the porch to listen, could but feel the 
power which Thyrza possessed over the in- 
strument, but she was not going to resign 
for all that. She had played the organ in 
church ever since she was eleven years old, and 
she loved it and the singing-class in a way 
which Thyrza could not have understood. 
Still she was quite willing to do justice to the 
skill which sent a thrill through her, as 
“Cujus Animam” resounded clear and full, 
and rose and fell in waves of sound such as 
she knew she could not have brought from 
the old organ, even with all her soul in her 
playing. The bellows-blower felt the differ- 
ence and said afterwards he would rather 
blow all day for Miss Sutcliffe than half 
an hour for Miss Bryant, for there was no 
knowing where the wind went to. But 
Fanny did not yield. 

“T like your playing very much,” she said, 


“still I can’t give up the organ; perhaps | 


you would’nt mind leading the singing?” 

This was rather like playing second fiddle, 
but not quite, and Thyrza said she did not 
mind, only if she came into the choir, she 
would soon send Rebecca Matthews and 
Ben Harris out of it, for she had never heard 
such voices as theirs in her life. 

“Then that must settle it,” said Fanny, 
“for they are so steady and good, I could 
not send them away.” 

“ Steadiness and goodness don’t improve 
the singing.” 

“Perhaps not; but they improve the tone 
of the singers.” 

“The moral tone?” said Thyrza, with a 
sneer, “oh, well, that’s a matter of taste ; if 
you could give them a little better idea of 
musical tone it would be a desirable thing. 
If you come to goodness, the stupidest 
people are generally the best; but where 
singing is concerned you might put such 
scruples away, one would think.” 

* But it is singing in church, Thyrza,” said 
Fanny aghast. 

“Oh, I know you can’t be argued with,” 
said Thyrza, herself backing out of the argu- 
ment. “Well, I suppose I must submit to 
have my ears distracted as usual, Never 
mind, it will be all the same a hundred years 


hence.” 





A person like Thyrza can make herself 
supremely disagreeable, and this Fanny well 
knew, so she said no more; only con- 
sciousness of the presence of so’ severe a 
critic made her play quite badly on Sunday, 
and the choir were in advance of the organ 
half a bar during the whole of the first part 
of the anthem, and Thyrza deliberately walked 
out of church. 

Miss Thornton was distressed. Such an 
exhibition disturbed her, and it was not! ren- 
dered less vexatious by the fact that several 
people among the villagers, not knowing the 
cause, came up to her as she left the church 
and hoped Miss Bryant was not ill. Mr. 
Sutcliffe could scarcely believe any one would 
act so from 4a motive so trivial as the one 
Fanny suggested, and went to the cottage to 
inquire. He found Thyrza at the piano, not 
looking at all like a person who had been 
near fainting, which was the only excuse he 
had made for her departure before the end 
of the service. 

“Oh, I'm all right now,” she said, “it was 
that dreadful organ of Fanny’s, a dozen’ bars 
behind the voices; it was not to be en- 
dured.” 

Mr. Sutcliffe felt inclined to take up the 
cudgels for his daughter, but he knew what 
power to annoy him Thyrza possessed; ‘and 
he did not wish to lose his temper; so he let 
the insult pass, and said, quietly, “ Perhaps 
another time you will wait for sufficient cause 
before leaving the church in the middle of 
service.” 

“T shall go to Castle Walford next Sunday, 
or to Fordham ; it can’t be worse anywhere 
than here.”’ 

“You make an idol of music when you 
act in that way. Surely you come to church 
for something else besides the gratification of 
your ear.” 

“‘ Other people do, evidently, or they would 
not stay there. It is no good looking grave, 
aunt Deborah, I can’t help having ears.” 

Miss Thornton was aware that her own 
musical taste was of a far higher order than 
Thyrza’s. That it was occasionally outraged 
in church she knew equally well; but that 
was nothing. It is not the easiest thing in 
the world to train a village choir, and ‘the 
management of it is no sinecure, especially 
when the boy who blows the bellows falls 
sound asleep between the chants, and has to 
be stirred up with an umbrella, or perhaps, 
that failing to rouse him, a shake of a vigorous 
nature, before a sound can be got out of the 
organ when required. It is an act of self- 
sacrifice to have to miss many of the best- 
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loved parts of the service in order to keep 
wide awake to all possibilities of this kind, 
and cousin Deborah who, from experience, 
knew all about it, was ready to make every 
allowance for an occasional annoyance, such 
as the one which had proved too much for 
Thyrza’s peace of mind this afternoon. “It 
was very unkind to Fanny, to say the least 
of it,” she said, gravely, “ and you must know 
that it was certainly irreverent.” 

“Tt was not so irreverent to leave the 
church as to make such a hash of the an- 
them.” 

“It was a great deal more,” said Mr. Sut- 
cliffe. “Did it pain you because you felt 
that praise was being offered in an unworthy 
manner, or was your own taste annoyed? 
Just give me an answer, please, Thyrza, for 
I wish to make you see the matter clearly.” 

“Oh, I can see it clearly enough. Of 
course you are vexed on Fanny’s account ; 
but you need not trouble. I shall go to 
another church next Sunday.” 

“ That is not the point in question.” 

“Oh, dear, I am tired to death of points, 
especially when they are sharp, they prick so. 
I am very sorry I missed your sermon, Mr. 
Sutcliffe, for no doubt it was very edifying.” 

“As much so as Fanny’s music,” said the 
rector. 

“Probably; but, at any rate, you have 
made up for the loss of it by giving me a 
nice little one at home. I am sure I ought 
to be very grateful.” 

She was in one of those tiresome moods 
which Miss Thornton knew well, and Mr. 
Sutcliffe, feeling that further remark on the 
subject was useless, went away. 

“I don’t know how we are ever to get on 
with her always,’ said Fanny to him pre- 
sently, as they walked in the rectory garden 
together. 

“‘ Perhaps she won't be here always,” said 
her father. 

“ Oh, yes, she will; she is too much of a 
trial ever to be got rid of. Now, if I liked 
her and wished to keep her, I couldn’t 
do so.’ 

“Don’t take that view of things, Fanny ; 
it is not a good habit to fall into.” 

“But it often is so.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; but your best plan is to 
make up your mind to bear with her peace- 
ably and hope for the best. Miss Thornton 
is a good example.” 

“But I could never be like Miss Thorn- 
ton; she is quite a wonder to me, and why 
Thyrza does not love her with all her ‘wre 
I cannot imagine.” 


“It is a mystery, certainly. I suppose 
there is no propitiating her by letting her 
help in the choir.” 

‘She would if I would promise to get rid 
of Rebecca Matthews and Ben. Harris, the 
best conducted and most reverent of the 
whole set.” 

“That would never do. Well, 
she will work round in time.” 

Miss Thornton was troubled that Thyrza 
should have acted in this manner. It made 
her feel what a work of time a real re- 
formation would be. For herself she was 
thankful that Thyrza now never spoke rudely 
to her without repenting it, and she had so 
schooled herself in her meek humility to 
expect nothing, that she felt grateful for any- 
thing, no matter how small. Nevertheless 
she pondered over the way in which Thyrza 
had spoken to Mr. Sutcliffe, and felt how un- 
manageable she was, and longed to see her 
different. 

Thyrza met Fanny and her father the next 
day as if nothing had happened, and pro- 
posed to drive the former to Fordham. She 
had a note to take to Miss Maples from her 
aunt, and she said it was too warm to walk. 
Fanny agreed to go, and the two set off. 

The large straggling hedges by the road- 
side were white with May blossoms, and there 
was a fresh, sweet smell in the air. Thyrza 
could not help contrasting the present season 
with that of last year, when the only signs of 
spring-time were the dust-covered lilacs and 
laburnums in the old walled gardens of 
Maple Street, the pink thorn which grew by 
the minister's front door, and the flowers 
hawked about the streets. She remembered 
how hungry she used to feel, and how weary 
and worn out in those long spring evenings, 
as she bent over her machine hard at work 
for the shop, where dismissal would be the 
instant consequence of failure in sending 
home her order at the right ime. Then how 
dusty the street had been! and how she had 
longed for a breath of pure country air as 
she sat listening to the shrill street noises, 
and waiting for the return of that poor 
creature whom it had been her misfortune to 
be related to! It ali came over her now as 
the pony drew them leisurely along, with the 
scent of hawthorn on the delicious air, and 
the sound of running water by the road- 
sides. 

Fanny wondered what made her silent, and 
rather thought she might be going to make 
an apology, and did not know how to frame 
it. Poor, deluded Fanny! 

“T like this road better than the one to 
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North Walford,” said Thyrza, presently ; and 
Fanny felt she had made a mistake. 

“Do you? Of course it is a matter of 
taste. I like the other, for many reasons ; 
and then the old town is such a charming 
end to it.” 

“ Yes, there you are again, with your old 
ruins and rubbish; you are as bad as aunt 
Deborah.” 

“ Well, I must own to a great fancy for such 
things.” 

**T can’t understand it, so it is no use 
trying. For my part, I like things to be fresh 
and bright ; not musty and old.” 

“Oh, do stop one moment, Thyrza; there 
is a fern on that bank which is quite new to 
me. I believe the Bennetts’ fernery quite 
opened my eyes to all sorts of beauties I 
had never noticed before. There! don’t you 
see it?” 

Thyrza did stop, and Fanny groped among 
the leaves till she had succeeded in uprooting 
the plant. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty?” she said, returning in 
triumph to the carriage. 

“Yes ; do you want any more?” 

‘No, thank you. But shall I get you one 
for Miss Thornton ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

The ferns carried her back to Lowton— 
indeed, she was generally there, only some- 
times her mind would take a farther journey, 
as it had recently done, and she could not 
connect the two thoughts—her aunt Phoebe 
and Captain Bennett—without a trembling 
sensation of heart. Of course what she had 
set her heart upon was impossible, and she 
had been mad ever to think of it. It made 
her moody for the rest of the drive. She 
would not get out at the post office, though 
Miss Maples would have been delighted to 
receive them in her little room. She only 
said, “Good morning,” and turned the pony 
round almost before she had given Miss 
Thornton’s note. Fanny, however, supplied 
her omission by a few bright words, but she 
could not account for Thyrza’s conduct. 

“ Now let us go round by Castle Walford, 
and vary the scene a little ; it is monotonous 
enough, in all conscience.” 

“Would you like to take the organ when 
I am staying with Fred and Emily?” said 
Fanny as they went along. 

She had had a battle with herself before 
proposing this, but the question was a sign 
of victory ; she felt quite relieved when it was 
out. 

“IT? Qh, I don't care; just as you like. 


“The latter end of June.” 

“ For how long?” 

“T don’t know; as long as I can be spared 
from home, I suppose.’ 

“You know I am going to Mrs. Chamber- 
laine’s on the 17th of July; but I might take 
it till I went, to oblige you.” 

“ Why, I thought you would like it,” said 
Fanny, astonished. 

“Oh, I don’t care—just as you please.” 
And it dawned upon the rector’s daughter that 
taking her place in her absence was a very 
different thing from making her abdicate 
when at home. She only said, “Well, we 
can arrange it later on;” and then they 
talked of something else. 

“Would you like Mary Leslie to stay with 
you a little while?” asked Miss Thornton 
that evening when Thyrza had sat for a whole 
hour without uttering a word. “ It might do 
her good, and I think you like her.” 

“‘She will want to be at home just before 
the wedding.” 

“Yes; but there will be plenty of time for 
a visit here first. That is, if you like to have 
her.” 

Thyrza was ready to welcome any diver- 
sion ; so she said she would write and invite 
her to come as soon as she could ; and Miss 
Thornton, thankful to have found any means 
of giving pleasure to Thyrza, told her to fix 
an early day, and comforted herself with the 
hope that the visit might help to dispel 
thoughts of Lowton from her mind. 

“Cousin Deborah wants me to go and 
stay there for a few weeks,” said Mary Leslie 
to her mother, when she read the letter at 
breakfast two mornings after. 

“Does she? That is right. You know 
we are almost the nearest relatives she has, 
and there is a very nice little property. I 
am very glad she is waking up to her re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“Then I may go?” 

“ Of course. It will be a treat for Thyrza 
to have you, poor girl ; she must be very dull 
there, and cousin Deborah seems to be 
fond of you, so go by all means.” 

“T almost envy you,” said Sophy when 
Mary told her. “Certainly there has been 
no time for me to go since Thyrza was ill, 
and now I don’t want to leave home, but I 
think it must be very delightful there.” 
“Yes, I enjoyed it thoroughly last time. 
I wonder whether Thyrza’s being at home 
will make any difference ?”’ 

Whatever difference there was, Mary was 
soon to find it out, for only five days passed 
between the receipt of Thyrza’s letter and 
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her own arrival at the cottage: Cousin 
Deborah gave her a warm» welcome, and 
Thyrza was as demonstrative as she ever was. 
Mary felt there was nothing further to be 
desired when she lay down to rest, tired with 
her journey, but with the coolest of fresh air 
blowing in from the open window and stirring 
the little knobs at the ends of the fringe on 
her white curtains. The next morning it was 
even more delightful still, for there were some 
early roses looking in at her window, and 
when she went into the garden the lilies of 
the valley werein bloom. 

“ Would you like’ a walk? ” «asked Thyrza. 
“I always think it is pleasanter ‘than this 
sauntering up and down.” 

She did not inquire what her friend liked, 
but that did not disturb Mary ; she was not 
one ‘to consider herself of much importance, 
and she gladly agreed, only demurring on 
the ground that cousin Deborah might be dull. 

* Not she:;:she has her old women to visit, 
and no end to do besides. Let us go before 
it gets hot. Oh; you need not trouble about 
gloves, I never do on these country roads; a 
hat and sunshade are all one needs. Come 
along.” 

It was a bewitching morning, and Mary 
was’so delighted with its sweet freshness, that 
they went on and on without considering the 
distance. As they came near the bridge, a 
mile beyond the mill cottages, Mary owned 
herself tired, and’ they sat down on the steps 
of a stile leading home by the fields. 

“You must: be very happy here,” said 
Mary, looking round her admiringly. 

“Oh, I dare say ‘I am as happy as most 
people ; there is ‘always: something; you 
know, and’ the place is dreadfully dull.” 

“I can’t understand your being dull; I 
don’t think Iiever should be with cousin 
Deborah; she knows so much, she is as good 
as a library herself.” 

“Yes, that she certainly is; but one gets 
tired of books ; at least, I know I do, except 
a sort which she does not care for.” 

“ There are a great many in the house.” 

“Yes, heaps; only she doesn’t get what I 
should like from the library. In fact, the 
subscription is only half what it used to be 
when I: was a-child. I:can’t think what 
makes her’so stingy:” 

Two years ago Thyrza would have attri- 
buted the less ‘subscription to her aunt’s 
desire to deprive her of pleasure ; she was 
wiser now; but being stingy herself, she 
naturally attributed that delightful quality of 
meanness’ to’ Others, without.. any thought 
whether she was consistent in°so doing. 








Qh, Thyrza! what a girl»you are! JI 
am sure she is not stingy. I believe she 
deprives herself of such luxuries in order to 
be more liberal to others.’’ 

“ She need not deprive me as well as her- 
self,” said Thyrza, grudgingly. 

“Oh, that is your nonsense. I am sure 
you are glad to share in her kindnesses.” 

“ Query.” 

“ Besides, what stores she has in her own 
mind to fall back upon !” 

** Yes ; but one needs books to :keep one 
up to what is going on in the world. «One 
doesn’t want to. turn imto a fossil for the 
benefit of some old geologist.” 

“There are plenty of books to prevent that 
misfortune. Why, Thyrza, there were two 


new ones from Mudie’s on the table this | 


morning. What are you talking about, 
naughty girl?” 

“The fact is, the title-pages are always 
enough for me. I just look at them, and 
then decide whether the books are worth 
reading or not.”’ 

‘“* What a superficial way of doing things!” 

“Tt saves a deal of trouble.” 

“ Possibly; and I should say a deal of 
pleasure too.” 

“That’s a matter of taste.” 

“Don’t you find it nice to live with any one 
so good as cousin Deborah? I do; it seems 
to make one wish to be better one’s self.”’ 

* It is easy to some people to be good. 
Aunt Deborah has not much will of her 





own—now don't look shocked.!—and that | 


makes goodness quite a different thing from 
what it is in a strong-minded person !” 

“ Those are pretty sentiments.” 

“ Heterodox, are they not ?” 

“I certainly don’t agree that it is the weak- 
minded people who find it so easy to be 
good; think how much they need moral 
courage, and how difficult it is to get that.” 

“Do you speak from experience ? ” 

“That is neither here nor there. But, 
from your own showing, a strong-minded 





person must of necessity be bad; now I | 


think you very strong-minded.” 

“cs Ergo ” 

“Exactly. Now what makes the diffi- 
culty? A strong will ought to be a great 
help in. overcoming faults, Don’t you find 
it so?” 

“You did not reply to my personal ques- 
tion, so you cannot wonder if I leave yours 
unanswered,” said Thyrza. “ All I mean to 
say is, that people who like a humdrum life, 
like aunt Deborah, for instance, have no 
difficulty in reconciling themselves to their 
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lot. Now J hate it, and if ever I should get 
resigned to it, there would be,some merit in 
the resignation.”’ 

‘How do you know she does not some- 
times wish for a more.active sphere ?” 

“Oh, nonsense! She has not energy 
for it.” 

She may keep her energy in check, for 
all you know.” 

‘* Mary, you are talking of what you know 
nothing about. Have not I known aunt 
Deborah all my life ?.” 

* Only the outside of her. I don’t believe 
you understand her.” 

“ Why she is easy enough to understand ; 
I can read her like a book.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“You may be as sceptical as you like, but 
it is absurd, to deny it.. Who should know 
her if I do not?” 

** That I can’t say.” 

“ Understand her, indeed, as if there were 
any difficulty in that! Why, she has only had 
two great events in her life—being taken by 
her uncle Henry from your grandmother’s 
care, and.,then, when he died, adopting 
me.” : 

** How do you know she has never had any 
attachment of another kind ?” 


“Rubbish! who would ever take a fancy | 


to her? Besides, she is not a person to love 
in that sort of way.” 





which is like a cart-rut in a dirty lane: if she 
were once to leave it’she would come to 
grief, and so she jogson. An aimless sort of 
life, to my thinking, but of course:that vane 
not signify to her.” 

Thus did Thyrza with the gauge of her own 
narrow mind measure the friend, whose very 
acts of self-denial had been, in\many in- 
stances, the giving up of her strong desire to 
see all that is beautiful in nature and art in 
her own and other lands. She might have 
gone, but then she could not have given away 
so much to those who needed it; and was 
not the smile on Miss Maples’ thin face more 
beautiful to witness than whole galleries of 
sculpture? and the knowledge of tears dried 
and heartaches soothed better than: all the 
wisdom which a Continental tour could have 
brought to her? True to her Master’s pre- 
cept, she kept all her charities to herself, in 
the shade, not bringing them forward, as is 
too often the case, for the world to admire ; 
and so Thyrza, who could not give any one 
credit for what did not appear, condemned 
her without reserve, and Mary felt. how im- 
possible it was for a girl so self-opinionated 
and prejudiced to understand a nature; so 
delicate and refined and noble as she was 
sure cousin Deborah’s was. She knew her- 
self very little of what had gone to make up 
that life, but she saw that it was brave and 
lofty, and wide enough for all possibilities of 


“‘Oh, Thyrza! I think she is so very lov-|joy or sorrow, and that nothing had been 


able.” 

“ Well, I really can’t see it. 
sort of way, I mean. Of course, 1 know she | 
is very kind in her own fashion, and I have | 
never seen her angry in my life, but that is| 
only because she lacks spirit. 
spect her a great deal more if she did not 
submit so tamely to things.” 

“You are a very odd sort of girl, Thyrza.” 

“ Thank you, I am glad to hear it; I don’t 
like being on the model of other people.” 

“ And so you dismiss all romantic passages 
from her life as impossible to have been ?” 

“Of course I do. There is nothing in 
aunt Deborah’s life which would not bear 
talking of as calmly as ever I have heard her 
discuss with old cook the question of pudding 
or tart for dinner. She is commonplace 
naturally, and her life has been as uneventful 
as that of her canary. What opportunities 
has she ever taken for.making her mind less 
narrow ?. She never goes anywhere; she can 
have no Gesire to see things or places, or she 
would have been on the Continent before 
this, to say nothing of Scotland, or places 
nearer home. She lives in her own groove, 


I should re- 








missed out of it, or given to it, without some 


Not in that) effect which tended to elevate and purify her 


whole nature. 

It seemed sad that two such uncongenial 
spirits should have their paths in life side by 
side, for she thought of the difficulty, nay, 
the impossibility of cousin Deborah’s part of 
bringing the lower mind up to her level, and 
she saw, too, that Thyrza’s extremely limited 
capacity of appreciation would never stretch 
to her companion’s measure. She sat quite 
still, thinking over it, when Thyrza had 
finished her wholesale condemnation, and 
Thyrza watched her, half amused, half 
puzzled. She preferred Mary Leslie to Fanny 
Sutcliffe for two reasons: first, she had. not 
known her as a naughty and very disagreeable 
little girl, and so had an unbiassed mind 
wherewith to listen to her sentiments ; and, 
in the second place, while Fanny was older 
than she was, Mary was younger, and Thyrza 
always liked people younger than _ herself; 
she could domineer over them with impunity, 
and lay down the law with less care than was 
sometimes needful with her elders. . Yet, as 
she looked now at Mary’s face she was quite 
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sure she did not approve of what she had 
just said, and she wondered what her next 
remark would be. 

“You must show me your bridesmaid’s 
dress this afternoon, Thyrza.” 

Now this abrupt turning of the conversa- 
tion by Mary might be taken in two ways: 


either that she had not sense wherewith to/ 


combat Thyrza’s prejudices, or that she 
thought argument would be wasted upon one 
unequal to it. The last view of the case was 
not a flattering one, and Thyrza therefore 
turned away from it as impossible, and con- 
soled herself with the conviction that she 
had been too much for Mary. So, in her 
most condescending tone, she assured her 
that not only that, but all the dresses in her 
wardrobe were open to inspection whenever 
she felt disposed. She could not get rid of a 
lurking conviction that Mary was not so sure 
of her judgment as she was herself, and a 
little stiffness fell over the two as they sat 
silent for a few minutes. 

“Can we go home by the fields?” said 
Mary after a while. 

“Oh yes. Are you ready?” 

The two set off through the grass, all 
spangled with daisies and buttercups, past 








quiet cows, and by spreading hedgerows, 
till they came to a height whence they had a 
view of the old town of North Walford in the 
valley. It looked very beautiful, with a soft 





haze upon it, and Thyrza pointed out the | 
various spires and towers of the churches as | 


they stood and gazed. 


“Look at that very high tower,” said 
Mary; “I am sure it must be higher than | 


that beautiful spire I can see from my bed- 
room window.” 

“Fordham Magna, you mean. No, it is 
quite impossible that the tower should be as 
high as that; that is a little delusion of 
yours, my dear.” 

“Which I shall nevertheless hug till I 
find I am wrong,” said Mary, as they walked 
on. 

“ There are voices in the drawing-room,” 
she said as she entered the cottage. ‘“ Don’t 
you hear them ?” 

“Who is here?” asked Thyrza of the 
little maid, Martha, who was crossing the 
hall. 

“ Tt’s a gentleman, Miss Thyrza.” 

“ But who?” demanded Thyrza, imperi- 
ously ; “ he must have sent in his name.” 

“ He did, miss ; it was Captain Bennett.” 








“ITS ALWAYS MORNING SOMEWHERE.” 


A MOTTO ON 


Tue lark is silent in its nest, 

The daisy shuts its weary eye, 
And, softly rising from the west, 

Deep shades of evening veil the sky ; 
But though the sun awhile has set, 

And night its banner has unfurled, 
Though darkness gathers round me, yet 

“ Tt’s morning somewhere in the world.” 


Some paths are bright, though mine is dim ; 
Some hearts rejoice, though mine is sad ; 

Some raise a sweet thanksgiving hymn, 
While I recall the joys once had. 

“Tt’s always morning somewhere ;” so 
This life hath charm as well as care ; 

For, like the plants that round us grow, 
Alternate light and shade we share. 


When trouble, therefore, o’er my way 
Its heavy gloom and sadness flings, 
I wait with patience till a ray. 





A SUN-DIAL. 


I wait and watch with fearless brow, 

For though no star may gem my night, 
It’s morning somewhere even now, 

And I am travelling towards the light. 


“ It’s always morning somewhere.” Yes, 
God’s love has never been withdrawn ; 
The shadows that around us press 
Are but the curtains of the morn. 
Fair flowers would lose each tinted leaf 
But for the night dews on the earth ; 
And oft in loneliness and grief 
The purest pleasures have their birth. 


Our life, at best, is chequered here; 

Some hours are dark and others bright ; 
But in that world that knows no tear, 

It’s always morning, always light. 
No night is there, not one faint trace 

Of ills for ever passed away ; 
For when we see our Saviour’s face, 

His smile will make eternal day. 

NETTA LEIGH. 


| 
| 








Of early sunrise comfort brings ; 
= 




























































DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfuhand valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE rey nen cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp Frawors Conyn@n am, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and hes 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”~ 


Bee Lancet, 1st December, 1864, . 
CAUTION.—BEWARE o. PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
Cactiow.—-Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woon stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE: 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to sav, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d,, 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNBE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON, 





Now Ready, in extra foolscap 8vo., bound in cloth, neatly blocked, 
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WITH NEARLY 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Cheapest Shilling Bunyan in the Trade. 
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All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti- Lancet, or Handy Guide to 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 


Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late 
eninent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :— 


“Tt will be an incalculable boon to every person who 
ain read end think,’ 





Is seeiey recommended by several eminent Physicians, and by 
DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the. *‘ Anti-Lancet.” 

It has been ‘used with the most signal suceess for Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, each, by all respectable 
a and wholesale by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Scar. 
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= Invalids should read Crosby s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DisEasEs 
OF THE Lunes anp Air-VzessEts,’ a copy of which can be had 
Gratis of all Chemists, 











